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Concerning C enamel for corn ; 
A large distributor of canned foods writes this letter to us: 


“The samples of plain and C enamel cans of corn received a few 
days ago. On examination find that the corn packed in the C 
enamel is in perfect condition. 


“No black shows on top of the cans while on the ones packed in 
the plain the tops are discolored and here and there a few black 
specks are mixed through the corn, which gives it a decidedly un- 
favorable appearance alongside thecorn packed in theenamel cans. 


“What I can’t understand is why the canners do not investigate 
matters of this kind more thoroughly with the thought in mind 
of turning out more satisfactory corn or anything else they pack 
where it is possible for them to do so. 


“You no doubt appreciate the fact that the higher quality of 
i canned foods produces the greater demand. If every packer in \ 
the country packed a high quality of goods I do not question 
- but what the consumption of canned: foods will increase at 
| least 25 to 50% over and above the average consumption today.” , \ 


American Can Company 


Ameri ican Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK. IRON FIBRE . 


) 
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Ayars Machine Company, neo 


CORN SHAKER 


BLACK DISCOLORATION IN CORN 


Mr. Corn Canner—If you are troubled 
with Black Discoloration in your corn, 
hereis a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thorougly mixes the contents of 
‘the can and the Black disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a rich, 
creamy appearance. 
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UNITED STATES 


| factories 
| CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST. LOUIS 
: U Chicago Sales Office 


Ill West Street 
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Courtesy, U. S. Gelatin Co. 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY, Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOOD 


Vacuum Pans 
Tomato Cookers 


q 


A Battery of glass-lined storage tanks, used to hold gelatin liquor, 
which are necessary to prevent metallic contamination. 


MEETING FEDERAL 
MENTS PURITY 


Federal requirements have become so stringent in the manu- 
facture of edible gelatin that the problem of what equipment to 
use has become an important one. 


Edible gelatin must not contain such impurities as copper, zinc, 
iron, or sulphurous acid in excess of certain specified maximums. 
Furthermore, such gelatin must be manufactured from selected 
stock under sanitary conditions. 


To eliminate metallic action and to produce a pure gelatin, the 
United States Gelatin Co., Carrollsville, Wis., installed Pfaud- 
ler glass-lined tanks and pipe lines. These are used in proces- 
sing after the extraction of the gelatin liquor from the animal 
tissue. 

The above is one of many manufacturing problems, which have 
been readily solved by our research laboratories working in con- 
junction with the manufacturer of food products. 


There is no charge or obligation for this service. ©. WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 


Emulsifiers 
Storage Tanks 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Closing Machine 


Speed—Durability— Economy No Waste—No Spill 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches: Chicago and London 


‘Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
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There Is A Reason 


Why Campbell Soup Co. Van Camps, 
New York Canners and other large 
organizations use the MONITOR 
Blancher. 


A AA 


They have found it up to require- 
ments and worthy of a place in their 
plants. 


ASASAAAAAAA A AAAS, SA SA 


Make your next Blancher a 
MONITOR. It will pay you. \ 
0 


Economy of steam, gentle hand- 
ling, thorough work are a few of its 
outstanding features. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. _ SPECIAL AGENTS 


A, K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 


HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd. - 
P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 
\ (Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


“182 Pods On A Single Vine” 


Just one of many similar vines obtained as a 
result of our method of breeding by individual 
plant selection. 


Rogers-Stringless Refugee 
Green Pod 


15 inch, dark, strong, vigorous vine with 5 to 
4 inch pods, round, of fine quality and per- 
fectly stringless. Ideal for canner’s use. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


“Blood Tells’’ BREEDERS AND GROWERS 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
; Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Canada - - ~ $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING Rates — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADB COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING—A 
| great many of you are undoubtedly anxious to 
know what transpired at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and which met in Chicago on Friday, November 
19th. It was an excellent meeting, and while nothing 
of a revolutionary nature took place, it was a thorough 
business session and took actions which are of import- 
ance and great interest. But we are going to ask your 
indulgence for another week, for we are withholding 
the account of this important session until our issue of 
December 6th, our next issue. 

It has ever been our opinion that it is not whole- 
some to give our readers too much rich food at one sit- 
ting. This week you have the account of the big Indi- 
ana Canners meeting, and a splendid serving of that 
richest of canning literature, “Asparagus, by Dr. A. W. 
Bitting,” and we think, therefore, that you will be able 
to digest the matters treated in his big N. C. A. meet- 
ing to better profit if left for the next issue. This is not 
offered as a mere excuse, but entirely because we think 
these matters worthy of your undivided and close at- 
tention. 


There is one consideration, however, which grew 
out of the meeting, and which deserves editorial consid- 
eration at once, and your careful examination. We draw 
attention to this under the following heading: 


LL THE WORK YET TO BE DONE -We have 
A inst finished a great Canned Foods Week, and 

canners everywhere are rejoicing over the reports 
that an already great consumption of canned foods has 
been still further increased. And truly the consump- 
tion of canned foods has increased by leaps and bounds 
in recent years, and almost kept up with the increases 
in the packs of canned foods. Viewed in one light it is 
one of the marvels of American business how canned 
foods have increased in their consumption, consideriny 
everything in connection with them and their produc- 
tion, and still more in relation to their sale and distribu- 
tion by the canners. They have been forced to move 


almost entirely upon their own momentum, and it is 
not too much to say that their own intrinsic value has 
maintained that momentum and caused it to increase 


slowly but surely, nearly to the point, as we have sald, 
of the production of the goods. 


But who are the great consumers of canned foods? . 
Have you ever asked yourself that question? Do all 
the people eat canned foods, or is their consumption 
confined to a certain set or class of people? As produ- 
cers you ought to know this, because upon it depends 
how you must direct your efforts to increasing or main- 
taining this consumption. 


When you are asked that question you will prob- 
ably reply that canned foods are used, of course, by the 
hotels, restaurants, etc., but especially by the dwellers 
in flats, who from want of space either to store or to 
properly prepare and cook other foods, find canned 
foods their answer, and that the increase in canned 
foods consumption is due to the increasing number of 
such flat dwellers, saying nothing of the little house- 
keepers who prefer visiting the movies nowadays to 
preparing foods for meals, and then resort to the can 
opener to get them out of trouble and the meal on time. 


. A gentleman appeared before this meeting of the 
Board of Directors and hung upon the wall a graft, 
showing the results of a very careful investigation py 
expert investigators among one thousand families in 
New York city and another thousand in Bridgeport, Ut., 
embracing all nationalities and about every sphere of 
life, as to the use of canned foods. They used 20 staple 
items of canned foods as a gauge, and the answer from 
this first real investigation ever made was shocking, to 
say the least. 


Because this investigation is only just well begun 
it was requested that no publication, as yet, be made 
of it. But we understand that there is no objection to 
our comments upon what has been shown thus far. 


These investigators visited families in about five or 
six of the leading foreign nationalities living in the two 
cities, and no single class of them used any American 
canned food worthy of mention. The Italians and some 
others used some canned foods from their own coun- 
tries. 


Next they visited some high-class restaurants and 
hotels, and the line on the chart showed less than 10 
per cent consumption of canned foods. In a restaurant 
like Childs’, for instance, less than 2 per cent of the 
foods they serve comes out of cans. 
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The quick lunches and the cafeterias presented an- 

other picture. There the use of canned foods mounts 
to nearly 60 per cent. 
-. Then they visited the finer homes and apartments 
which rent at $30 or more per room per month, and 
they found canned foods hardly touched at all. They do 
not equal 5 per cent of their food supplies. 

The apartment dwellers paying $15 per month per 
room and less were better users, amounting to 7 per 
cent to 10 per cent. 

In private homes of the highest, most wealthy 
classes canned foods play hardly any part at all, and 
even down into the moderate home canned foods are 
very lightly used. But when they got to the “slums,” 
there the consumption rose to 60 per cent again. 

Now, as we have said, these investigators did not 
rush in and ask, “Do you use canned foods?” or any- 
thing of the kind. They are experienced in their work 
and they made their investigations during the course 
of conversation, directed, however, with their idea in 
mind, and the results carefully noted. There can be 
little or no room for question as to its genuineness or 
the fidelity with which it was made. 

The picture is, therefore, before you: hardly 10 
per cent of the great consumers of this nation are wil- 
ling to admit that they use or know canned foods. And 
this is among the housekeepers or hotel keepers, not 
among the business men at a session of their club or 
other gathering. The women who buy do not buy can- 
ned foods, except in the slums, where cheapness and 
food are the two main considerations of life. 

As canners you may write this down: the whole 
task of teaching the people to know and to use canned 
foods is still ahead of you. You will have to begin as in 
a kindergarten, with the simplest of explanations about 
canned foods, and gradually work up. No more “Eat 
canned foods ;” no more “Canned foods are fresh;” no 
more “Canned foods keep the vitamins,” for those 
things belong to the higher education of the public. The 
public must first be told that canned foods are just ex- 
actly the same as the foods bought over the stall, only 
better, cleaner, and are “put up” rightly, and are cheap- 
er than other foods. \ 


The whole task is yet ahead of you. Think it " e.. 


“JIMMIE” ANDERSON IS DEAD. 


HERE are hundreds in this industry, who when 
: they learn this sad news will be genuinely sorry, 
and feel almost a personal loss in the death of 
this staunch advocate of quality in the can. In your 
mind’s eye you can see ‘Jimmie’ now; with his curly 
black hair, surmounting as classical a face as you could 
wish to see; short in stature but bristling with fire and 
energy when quality was the spoken theme, or smiling 
with a brightness that won most hearts, male as well as 
female, as he recited some of his own poetry. He was 
the embodiement of his own words “you’ll never make 
the grade unless you have plenty of sand in the box.” 
“Jimmie”’—college graduate, cow-puncher, broncho 
buster, merchant, politician, banker, possibly the 
greatest pea canner that ever lived is dead, and this 
industry and all his friends grieve at his untimely 
taking. 
Near the middle of this month it was learned that 
Mr. Anderson had contracted pneumonia, but all who 
knew him thought that his rugged constitution would 
shake off the attack. It was not to be so, however, 
and he died Thursday, November 18th, as his fellow 
members of the Board of Directors of the National 
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Canners Association were assembling in Chicago for 
their fall meeting. It came as a sad blow to this body 
of men, and its effect was plainly noticeable. For 
James A. Anderson had been President of this Asso- 
ciation, among his many notable achievements in Iife, 
and he was a good President. Metaphorically it might 
be said that he spent the whole year of his Presidency 
in the saddle, visiting canners organizations or other 
bodies of food handlers connected with this industry, 
and always and invariably advocating the packing of 
quality goods. Nothing seemed to be too much trouble 
for him when he was serving the industry as its Presi- 
dent; nor any expense to be considered, and unless the 
writer is more mistaken than usual he took out of his 
own pocket all the expenses connected with his travel- 
ling while President. And as he moved backward and 
forward from Morgan, Utah, to every point of the 
country, one can realize that such expense was no 
mean factor. 

But that was “Jimmie” Anderson—he loved the 
canning industry and delighted in serving it. It was 
Mr. Anderson who first preached the doctrine of help- 
ing make competitors better canners; who told other 
canners not to keep from the public any ways they may 
have discovered to produce the goods in a better 
manner and of better quality; who urged the leading 
canners to explain their ways of canning; and to throw 
open their factories for the inspection of other canners, 
because he contended, a better informed canner makes 
a better competitor, and that the worst competitor is 
the ignorant canner. And he was right, and he prac- 
ticed what he preached. His great new pea canning . 
factory at Smithfield, Utah, is spoken of as a model 
plant, and we know that it is a most efficient one for in 
one single day he packed, there, 24,000 cases of peas; 
and not just peas, but fancy quality peas, for it was 
also his boast that his growers worked in the closest 
harmony with him, and were able to show better than 
90% fancy quality delivered on their growers’ contracts. 
The fact that he was able to secure so large a percen- 
tage of quality from the growers always seemed mar- 
velous to the writer; but it is all due to his ability to 
handle men and his inherent fairness in his actions to- 
wards all. 


The canning industry needs more men like 


_ ‘Jimmie’ Anderson and it has suffered a most severe 


loss in his death. He was an honor to the business, 
and a credit to his State. 


An evidently inspired writer on a Washington 
daily paper, speaking of his death, said: 
“The death of, James A. Anderson, of Morgan, Utah, re- 


, Moves one of the most picturesque American business men of 


this day. Manufacturer, politician, poet, he achieved success in 
several divergent directions and showed a natural aptitude for 
each line of endeavor in which he interested himself. 

He was born and raised on a farm and cattle ranch at Pe- 
tersen, Morgan county, Utah. He worked his way through Brig- 
ham Young College, Logan, from which he went to Rock 
Springs, Wyo., where he was associated in the mercantile busi- 
ness with a brother-in-law. The experience thus gained gave 
him an insight into business, and in 1900 he returned to Morgan 
county and established the Weber Valley Produce Company, and 
later the Pingree-Anderson Milling Company. 


Mr. Anderson took a leading part in establishing the first 
bank in his county, the First National Bank of Morgan, on the 
board of directors of which he served for many years. In 1904 
he succeeded in interesting Ogden capitalists in the possibilities 
of pea canning, and they incorporated the Morgan Canning 
Company, with Mr. Anderson and his brother in active charge. 
The company today operates two of the largest pea canning 
plants in the country, one at Smithfield and the other at Morgan. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Progressive Canners of today are wanes 
their chili sauce with the use of 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, 
great portion of which is lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Inspection 

Grading > TABLES 
Sorting 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Mad. 
Rep» esentatwe 
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A-B Cookerlogues 


Bobbie Burns said ‘‘O would 
some power the gift would 
give us to see ourselves as 
others see us’’. That repre- 
sented the height of impos- 
sibiiity to Bobbie Burns. But today it’s 
not impossible or unusual. Photography 
and the movie have solved all that. 


A-B has prepared a series of moving pictures, 
known as A-B Cookerlogues which show the vari- 
ous branches of the canning industry and A-B’s 
important part in it. ‘To see ourselves as others 
see us’’, if you please! Every branch is repre- 
sented,— Peas, Milk, Meat products, Corn, Fruit, 
Tomatoes and Kraut. Each oneis show in an 
A-B Cookerlogue boosting the industry and better 
canned foods. 


These A-B Cookerlogues will be shown at the 
State Canners Conventions this fall and at the 
National Convention in Atlantic City. Be sure 
and see them, or better yet, a request to A-B will 


_ bring these movies right to your office where they 


can be viewed by your management at their leisure. 


Write our nearest office today and ask to be 
shown these educational films. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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ASPARAGUS 


A. W. BITTING 
The Life History—Development and Present Extensive Use of this Vegetable 
—Its Method of Canning—Its Food Value and Medecinal Claims. 


Dr. Bitting here presents a monograph upon Asparagus, of more than passing interest and value. 
canning literature, going back to the earliest recorded history of the plant, back before the dawn of the Christian 
era, and from that point rapidly sketching its history up to the present day and date. 
a very prominent position in the canned foods world, and it is time, therefore, that it be presented with all its 
attractions. Dr. Bitting is exceptionally well fitted to fill this void in the canning history of the world, and 
that he does it excellently well will be seen from a reading of this article. — Zhe Editor. 


Here is real 


Asparagus has taken 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Packing Asparagus. 


T was natural that Appert should have selected this 

] vegetable, which was so highly regarded, as among 
the first for canning. The small-mouthed bottles 
which were available to him precluded the packing of 
whole spears, and thus the product lacked much of its 
later attractiveness, but this defect was corrected 
when the large-mouthed jars and tin can came into 
vogue. The whole stalk is the form which is most de- 


sired, both abroad and in this country. From the be- © 


ginning the French gave special attention to the devel- 
opment of methods which would yield the best results 
in both flavor and appearance, and it constitutes one of 
the most important items packed in that country. 

The beginning of the packing in this country is 
clearly fixed, the credit for which belongs to Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hudson, of Hunter’s Point, Long Island, a place 
within the incorporation of what is now Greater New 
York City. He packed 400 dozen No. 3 cans in 1564. 
The methods which he followed in cutting, trimming 
and blanching were similar to those used at present, 
though the cooking process was different. Pressure 
kettles had not come into use, so the closed cans were 
first heated in boiling water for thirty minutes, then 
taken out, vented, and returned to the bath for an hour 
and a half. ‘The results were satisfactory, the pack 
and that of the following years found a ready market. 
It is of interest to note that the square can was used in 
order to hold the stalks in place and prevent injuring 
them in handling. 

Within a few years the land then in use became 
too valuable for growing asparagus for canning, and 
new beds were planted in different places in New York 
and New Jersey. The high cost of producing the grass 
and later damage to the beds from rust were handicaps 
which kept production at a low point and dissuaded 
canners from engaging in that line. 

Bonvallet Brothers began growing asparagus in II- 
linois in 1871, but did not attempt packing until 1897. 
They put up a very fine product, but were unable to se- 
cure a sufficient quantity of raw material to be rated 
more than small local packers. These men seem to 
have been the only ones to have made a serious attempt 
to pack the vegetable in the central states. 


The development of the packing of asparagus in 


.California may be justly credited to Mr. Robert Hick- 


mott. It was he who recognized the very exceptionai 
natural agricultural and climatic conditions for the de- 


velopment of the plant in the delta lands above San 
Francisco Bay. He began experimenting with the 
growing of the plant in 1881, and later in canning, and 
had achieved marked success by 1890. Nature was un- 
kind to him, however, and his large planting on Bouldin 
Island, the first of its kind, was carried away by flood, 
but others with more financial resources at their com- 
mand were able to profit by his experience and carry on. 


The growing of asparagus is confined to a compar- 
atively small area along the Sacramento and San Joa- . 
quin Riviera before they discharge into the bay. The 
region is low and flat, made up of silt brought down by 
the streams and the decomposed vegetation that has 
accumulated for centuries. The rivers are dyked on 
both sides to prevent overflow of this ground and drain- 
age is accomplished by canals and pumps. A water 
level of two and a half to three feet below the surface 
is most advantageous, and can be maintained by divert- 


ing water to the canals or by pumping, as conditions 
may demand. 


Asparagus is not grown in small patches or in 
fields of a few acres, as is the case for the eastern fresh 
market, but in large tracts. It is said that a single can- 
nery operates more than 4,000 acres, and in addition 
purchases the product of other ranches. ‘These tracts 
are divided into units generally of 100, 160 or 200 acres, 
the latter being considered the best balanced for ope- 
rating and the most profitable. It requires from 40 to 
50 men during the harvesting, with quarters, teams, 
tractors, and tools for a unit of this size. ‘The help for 
the growing and harvesting is generally made up of 
Orientals, as they can stand the kind of work and hot 
sun better than native white persons. 


The scale upon which the growing of this crop is 
conducted can best be appreciated from the reports of 
the State Department of Agriculture. In 1925 the total 
area under cultivation was more than 50,000 acres, of 
which 45,000 were producing. The shipment of fresh 
grass to market amounted to 1,281 carloads, or equal to 
the product from 8,000 acres. The amount packed that 
year and the nine years preceding was as follows: 


Year. Cases. Year. Cases. 

965,780 1,239,839 
1,031,269 1,792,769 
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FILLING MACHINE 


PISTON AND ROTARY TYPES 
=, FOR FILLING PRESERVES & JAMS, 
a 117 of these machines are being used 
For Mustard—38 
For Salad Dressing—31 
For Apple Butter—29 
For Crushed Pineapple—19 


For Lard, etc—16 
For Honey, etc—17 


Fills cleanly—Measures accurately—Set in 10 min- 
utes for different sizes—Cleaned in 15 minutes for 
different products—Fills from kettles on same floor 
—Simple mechanism, easily cared for—Low cost 


operation. 
ROTARY TYPE 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


_ Tests and comparison of packs have clearly demonstrated the im- 
portance of more efficient hulling. Experienced packers have re- 
placed over one Hundred Fifty viners of another manufacture 


with Hamachek Ideals. 


Hadmachek Ideals are the best constructed viners on the market. 
They are built of durable material, require less power, their up- 
keep is small, and they have the greatest capacity. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


Manufacturers of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS amd CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
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The annual pack in all other states amounts to only 
about 15,000 cases, or less than one per cent of that for 
this state. 


Asparagus is inherently an expensive crop to pro- 
duce, owing to the great amount of hand labor required, 
the high cost of land which it is necessary to use, the 
time required to bring a field into production, and to the 
fact that the land, when once planted, cannot be 
changed to another crop for several years. The land is 
made clean and thoroughly cultivated as a preliminary 
step. The seed is first sown in nursery plots in May, 
and kept well tended until the end of the season, then 
the plants are taken up and stored until after the rains 
in February or March. They are then set in the fields 
in rows about eleven feet apart and a foot and a half 
apart in the row; this distance between the rows has 
been gradually increased from eight feet to facilitate 
working with tractors and machine ridging. The rows 
are laid out in the same direction as the prevailing 
wind, most often from southwest to northeast, so that 
one plant will help to sustain another and will not be 
bent over so as to interfere with cultivation between 
the rows. No cutting is done the first two years, and 
only a fourth of a crop is expected the third year, and 
no full crop until the fifth year. The life of a field may 
be expected to continue from twelve to twenty years, 
though the crop usually decreases after the tenth year. 
Level cultivation is followed at first, but ridges are 
thrown up as soon as the root development has reached 
the point where good spears are produced. The ridges 
are made with special disking machines working in 
pairs to throw the earth into the proper shape. A fin- 
ished ridge is about 18 inches wide at the top, 30 inches 
at the bottom, and 12 inches high. The first ridges 
made in the spring are not full height, but are kept at 
from four to six inches to stimulate early growth, and 
also that the spears may grow to a height of three or 
four inches above ground to produce the green grass 
for the fresh market, that style having a preference in 
most cities. The ridges are brought to full height as 
soon as the harvesting for canning purposes is begun. 
The high ridge produces a completely blanched stalk, 
as color is not manifest until the tip receives the effect 
of sunlight. Many, if not most, persons familiar with 
the green type of grass upon the market have believed 
the whiteness in the canned product to be due to the 
use of some bleaching agent in the factory, but such is 
not the case. The earth is kept cultivated so as not to 
form a crust, which would cause the spear to become 
crooked when breaking through, and to arrest any 
= of weeds. The fields are bare until the end of 

une. 


The yield per acre is based upon the trimmed 
boxes, which average 50 pounds. The yield per acre 
the third year is given as about 1,400 pounds, the 
fourth year as 2,800 pounds, and the fifth year as 5,000 
to 6,000 pounds or more, and continues at that rate 
thereafter. An exceptional yield is 8,000 pounds. 
When the product is sold to the factory by a grower, it 
brings on an average of $75.00 per ton. 


The inside dimensions of the big box are 2214 
inches long, 14 inches wide and 834 inches deep. The 
grass is layered with the butts to the side and the tip 
toward the center. Cleats are stripped at the top on 
each end to permit stacking without the bottom of one 


box touching the sprouts in that below and to provide 
ventilation. 
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HARVESTING. 


HE harvesting season for asparagus is from the 

latter part of February to the first of July, but 

the quantity collected during the first four or five 
weeks is small, so that it is all absorbed by the fresh 
market, and at prices in excess of that which it is prof- 
itable to put it in cans. The actual canning period 
covers from 90 to 110 days, or practically three times 
as long as in the East. 


This work of harvesting is done by men provided 
with a knife fashioned in the form of a long-handled 
chisel. The spear of asparagus is seized by the tip be- 
tween the thumb and fingers of one hand, and the knife 
is inserted in the ground a few inches from the stalk 
and directed at such an angle that it will cut the spear 
about eight inches below the surface of the ground and 
at the same time not injure the crown. Several differ- 
ent kinds of knives have been devised, and some pat- 
ented but none has taken the place of the chisel for 
cutting for the cannery. Two cutters have been made 
with handles of sufficient length to make it unnecessary 
to stoop when cutting, and as an accessory a finger is 
placed on the staff to seize the spear when it is being 
cut. These devices are patented under Nos. 986773, 
issued March 14, 1911, and 1138777, issued May 4, 1915, 
but are said to be less rapid in operation than the hand. 
The matter of “spotting” the spear just as it cracks the 
surface and cutting it at the proper depth are details 
which can be acquired only by experience. A man col- 
lects from two rows at a time, and when he gets a 
hand full of spears he places them on top of one of the ' 
rows. If the cutting is light, he may use a basket or 
tray with a handle and carry the spears until the bas- 
ket is full or to the end of the row. A good harvester 
will gather the crop from ten acres a day when the 
yield averages a box of fifty pounds per acre, and will 
receive from 40 to 45 cents per box. It takes an aver- 
age of 112 to 125 men to harvest a thousand boxes 
per day. It is necessary that the field be gone over 
daily during the canning season, as an all-white product 
is dependent upon cutting before the tips are exposed 
to sunlight. If several cutters are working, it is cus- 
tomary for them to pair in placing the spears on the 
rows, the cutter in one pair placing his spears on the 
right while the one working with him deposits his on 
the left. This makes it possible to drive between al- 
ternate rows in picking it up. 

After the cutters have passed and left their 
bunches of grass, someone follows with a sled or low- 
wheeled truck and gathers the spears, cording them in 
a box, to take them to some convenient point for pre- 
liminary washing and trimming’ to a standard length 
prior to hauling to the factory. 

Theoretically the spears should be collected soon 
after cutting, but practically that ideal is not attained, 
or at least it is not in a great many cases. Not infre- 
juently the collection is made only once, twice or three 
times during a day, with the result that more losses oc- 
cur from this delay than has been recognized, and pro»- 
ably more than from any other single operation in 


packing. The most valuable product is clear white and 


the average yield is less than 30 per cent. The effect 
of sunlight on the freshly cut spear is to cause the de- 
velopment of chlorophyll, the green coloring matter. 
Technically, the process is called one of photosynthesis. 
An exposure of two hours is sufficient to produce an 
appreciable effect, and for more than three hours to 
materially increase the percentage of stalks which will 
be rated as green after blanching, though they may ap- 
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The Outstanding Canning Tomato of this Decade. 


Vigorous Grower. 
Heavy Yielder--10 to 20 tons. 
Wilt-Resistant. 
Continuous Bearer (even under adverse conditions) 
Handsome Fruit-- 
Scarlet Color--ripening to stem. 
Thick walled--with small core. 
Free from acidity. 


Our firm has led in the commercial production of Marglobe. 
All of our seed has been grown direct from stock as supplied by 
the originator, Mr. F. J. Pritchard (U. S. Dept. Agric. Plant 
Breeder.) It is pure, genuine Marglobe. 


Wealso offer select stocks of our own growing of Stokes Bonny Best, 
Greater Baltimore and Norton tomato, as well as pedigreed stocks of vegetable 
seeds for canners, including asparagus, beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, cu- 
cumber, pumpkin and spinach. All of our seed has been treated with an orga- 
nic mercury compound, as a disinfection against seed-borne disease. Germina- 
tion test stamped on every package. 


Write for prices and our 1927 iiss 


FRANCIS C. STOKES & CO. 


Vegetable Seeds 
PHILADELPHIA 
SANFORD, FLA. ST. CATHARINES, ONT, 
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916924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


| THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS  j 
A list of the canners of the United National Canners Association, 


from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 17th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed byall wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. | 
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pear white before that operation. Mr. De Bach informs 
me that the percentage of white grass on cloudy days 
is always higher than on bright, clear days, that on the 


former it may sometimes reach sixty per cent, and fre-- 


quently forty-five per cent, whereas on the latter it is 
generally less than thirty-five per cent. It is therefore 
easy to understand that leaving the spears in the field 
gives the maximum opportunity for setting the color, 
aside from any effect of soil stain and drying. It also 
indicates that the grass should be handled under a shed 
in washing and covered while in transportation or wait- 
ing at the factory. 


Field Trimming and Washing. 


It is the general custom to take the grass from 
the sled or truck and cord it in a frame having a solid 
wooden back. The frame may be from six to eight feet 
long and two feet high. The depth is seven inches. 
The bottom and the ends of the frame are fixed to the 
back, but the top member of the frame is adjustable, 
so as to always come in contact with the grass. The 
tips of the spears touch the back and the top is ad- 
justed snug against the stalks to hold them in position. 
A large knife or a sickle from a mowing machine 1s 
used to trim the spears to an even length by drawing it 
across the projecting ends on a level with the outer 
edge of the frame. A special frame for the purpose 
was developed and patented under No. 1034118 by M. 
Jongenteel, Oakley, California, July 30,1912. The loss 
from this operation amounts to from 16 to 20 per cent. 


The spears are next dumped into a tank of 
water and are agitated with the hands or by means 
of a stream of water from a hose to loosen all grit or 
dirt. Soil which is allowed to dry on the spears 
causes stains which penetrate below the surface and 
can be removed only by peeling, hence the advantage 
of promptitude and thoroughness in this work. The 
spears are collected and again arranged with the tips 
in one direction and placed in lug boxes, the tips being 
directed toward the center for their protection. At 
some places the washing is done first, then the grass 
placed in the frame and trimmed to length, after which 
it is packed directly into the lug box. It virtually saves 
one operation. 


A second object in washing is to cool the grass, an 
important step during warm weather and the advan- 
tage of which is not fully appeciated. The cooler a veg- 
etable can be kept the less are the chances of deteriora- 
tion prior to preparation. The separate stalks of aspar- 
agus can be cooled to a lower temperature by a few 
minutes’ submersion in cold water than can be occom- 
plished during a much longer period of sprinkling or 
spraying with a hose when packed close together in a 
box. The dumping of the grass in the tank and hur- 
riedly taking it out may only cool the surface a trifle 
and thus produce a minimum effect, whereas the maxi- 
mum might require only a few minutes. The water 
should be clean and cool, and if this can not be procured 
in the field, then the grass should be rushed to the fac- 
tory for washing where such facilities are available. 
This operation is of so much importance in its effects 
upon the volume of bacterial infection and on subse- 
quent factory operations that more attention should be 
given to the character of the water used and the thor- 


oughness of the work. It should not be perfunctory 
or just a matter of routine. 


‘ 
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The practice of trimming in the field was started 
when it was the custom to ship a considerable part of 
the crop to San Francisco or Oakland to be canned. It 
facilitated packing two rows in the lug box, reduced 
the freight on shipments, and provided a nearly uni- 
form basis upon which to make payment to the grower. 
The custom has persisted, though the packing condi- 
tions have changed. It would seem more logical to 
leave the stalks as long as possible, as the extra length 
affords protection against deterioration. Cutting in 
the factory is necessary to make either full length 
stalks or tips, and it could be done as well from the field 
cut material as the trimmed, and thus save one han- 
dling. It would mean the handling of more boxes from 
the field, but the compensation would be met by a 
higher percentage of the highest grade. 


It is the common practice to start field work by 
5.30 o’clock in the morning and stop at 2.30 o’clock in 
the afternoon, but by present methods the factory does 
not ordinarily start until about 11 A. M. It must run 
until all the grass brought in during the day has been 
packed. By eliminating trimming in the field, and 
washing of that first gathered in the morning, an 
earlier factory start might be made. The factory was 
moved from the city to the vicinity of the ranch in 
order to improve quality by saving a day between the 
harvesting and the packing, but corresponding im- 
provement to save a few hours on the ranch has not 
been made other than by handling in speed trucks in- 
stead of wagons. 


According to the best practice the boxed asparagus 
is taken to the factory as quickly as possible as the suc- 
culent spear is in that stage of growth when the tissues 
are tender and unstable, so that deterioration occurs 
quickly. It is probably the most sensitive of all the 
vegetables and therefore there is the necessity for the 
factories being near the growing tracts. As already 
indicated, exposure to the sun, to drying, to heat, or 
holding all have their effects in reducing quality. As- 
paragus, such as found in the fresh vegetable market, 
is generally from two to seven days old and would not 
be acceptable for canning purposes where a high grade 
is demanded. There is not only an increase in fibrous 
tissue on standing, but also a development of a bitter 
principle which is objectionable. Probably the major- 
ity of persons who depend. upon the product from the 
fresh market are accustomed to this and do not recog- 
nize it as a foreign or objectionable quality. These 
changes will be discussed in greater detail in a succeed- 
ing paragraph. 


The factory capacity and operations are generally 
based upon the principle of packing all the grass that 
will be cut and delivered the same day. If this be not 
possible at a rush period, then the carry-over is thor- 
oughly drenched with cold water at intervals to keep 
it as fresh as possible, and if the weather be warm to 
prevent heating; this minimizes waste and retards any 
tendency toward fermentation. An even better prac- 
tice is to grade out the best material and pack it while 
in prime condition and sacrifice the very small and less 
desirable material. Experiments indicate that it is 
necessary to have a temperature at 40 degrees F. or 


below to keep asparagus without or with very little 
change. 


(To be continued next week) 
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CANNERY’ SEEDS 


PEDIGREE STOCKS OF 


Peas, Beans and Corn 


EITHER SPOT OR FUTURE CONTRACT 
Growers of All Seeds for the 


Canning and Pickling Trade 


High Grade Detroit Beet A Specialty 


Descriptive Wholesale Catalogue on Request HH 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


BRANCH, DETROIT, MICHIGAN WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
Growing Stations Cambridge, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THE 
HANSEN FRUIT and VEGETABLE FILLER | 


Fills Tomatoes Practically Automatically but Produces Hand Pack Quality! 


No cutting, tearing, shaking or squashing of 
whole tomatoes to spoil the appearance and quality 
of the pack. 


Canners everywhere are enthusiastic over the 
results they have obtained by using this machine to 
fill tomatoes, beets, cherries, cut beans, berries, 
fruits, etc. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 

Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 

Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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Meeting of the Indiana Canners Association. 
November 11, 12 & 13th. 
Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, Indiana 


FTER attending the Armistice Day program on 
Thursday morning at Purdue University, also 
the dedication of the Horticultural Building and 

being taken into a banquet in the evening, the canners 
met on Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock at the Fowler 
Hotel for their first active business of the Convention. 


President Powers opened the meeting by introduc- 
ing Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the National 
Canners Association. 


Mr. Gorrell said that he was very much impressed 
with the great importance Indiana plays in the canning 
industry, as the great tomato-packing State, and also 
emphasized the fact that much of its success is due to 
the splendid co-operation received from Purdue Uni- 
versity, which has assisted them in many ways and 
worked out many problems for them, especially in the 
development of very fine strains of seed. He called to 
their attention that there are in all 140 canning plants 
in the State of Indiana, of which but 65 are members of 
the Indiana Canners’ Association. This is a very poor 
showing, and in order to produce the best results a 
greater percentage of members is needed. Many State 
associations have found that it pays very handsomely 
in obtaining better co-operation and service by employ- 
ing a full-time paid executive to handle the associa- 
tion’s affairs. 


Among the services that the National Canners As- 
sociation is rendering to the industry is the investiga- 
tion of alleged claims for damages. These claims are 
on the increase each year, and have actually grown 
from less than 50 cases per year to now somewhere be- 
tween 300 and 400 cases per year. But due to the 
proper handling by the Association, very few cases can 
actually be traced to canned foods. There are several 
instances where suits were filed that when investigated 
were found to be caused by monoxide gas instead of 
canned foods, as was the base of the claim. In fact, in 
very few cases have deaths actually resulted from 
canned foods. This service has saved the industry 
much unjust criticism and many thousands of dollars. 


Most of the money collected by the Association is 
snent in research work, he explained. A few years ago 
the Association obtained the services of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and through their co-operation completely ex- 
vloded the theory of ptomaine poisoning. The Associa- 
tion. through the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, is doing 
much to eliminate the flipper and springer. Much un- 
favorable publicity is checked that would otherwise do 
much harm to the industry. The Association is render- 
ing an active service in the investigation of swell 
claims, tracing the causes of such claims, which is a 
very beneficial service, as the justice of the claim is 
readily noted and the actual cause of swells is deter- 


mined, enabling the packer to correct these faults in his 
future packs. 


Mr. Gorrell said that the future is altogether up 
to the canner himself; he can make it or he can break 
it. Hand-to-mouth buying is here to stay. All other 
industries are doing business in this manner, and the 
canning industry must come to it. It is up to the can- 
rer to prepare ‘himself to carry his product until the 
distributor can get an immediate turnover. The can- 


ner must find an adequate means of financing himself, 
otherwise he will continue to force his goods on the 
market below production cost. 

Canned foods have been sold under the same speci- 
fication for the past 25 years. From extensive investi- 
gation it was found that not one consumer actually 
knew that there were six different sizes of peas, and it 
is now time for us to get back of this and devise a 
means that will make her absolutely familiar with what 
she is buying in a can of foods. 

At the board of directors’ meeting at Chicago, No- 
vember 19th, a plan for research in distribution com- 
parable somewhat to the technical research began by 
the Association in 1911 will be presented. All canners 
are invited to attend this meeting. 


President Powers thanked Mr. Gorrell for address- 


ing the Association, and then introduced Mr. A. E. 
Stevenson. 


THE DETERMINATION OF THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 


TOMATO PULP. 
A. E. STEVENSON, 


Research Department, Continental Can Company. 


HE value of tomato pulp is dependent to a large extent on 
the percentage of tomato solids present, which in turn gov- 
ern the specific gravity of the pulp. 

The determination of this specific gravity is a subject which 
has received the attention of a number of investigators, and it 
is not my intention to add anything new to the subject, but only 
to give a brief review of what has been done and point out some 
of the advantages and disadvantages of each method. 

The specific gravity of any substance is defined as the figure 
obtained by dividing the weight of a given volume of that sub- 
stance by the weight of an equal volume of water. As this figure 
will vary somewhat with the temperature, it is the general cus- 
tom to specify the temperature both of the substance and of the 
water with which it is compared. With tomato pulp this tem- 
perature is generally 68 degrees F. (20 degrees C.), the specific 
gravity being either taken at this temperature or at some other 
temperature and calculated to its equivalent at 68 degrees F. 

The methods in general use for the determination of the 
specific gravity are (1) by direct weighing of the pulp;_ (2) 
from the specific gravity of the filtrate from the pulp as deter- 
mined by means of some form of hydrometer; (3) from the re- 
fractive index of the filtrate from the pulp. 

For cold pulp the direct weighing method is the most ac- 
curate method for determining the specific gravity. In order to 
eliminate errors due to inclusion of air bubbles, the filled vessel 
of tomato pulp should be centrifuged before weighing. One type 
of equipment for the determination of the specific gravity of the 
pulp by direct weighing has been developed by the Research 
Laboratory of the National Canners Association, and is de- 
scribed in Bulletin 21L of that organization. The equipment 
necessary to carry out the test consists of basks tor holding the 
pulp, a hand Babcock centrifuge, balance weights and a ther- 
mometer, the entire equipment costing $80.00 to $100.00. The de- 
termination by this method requires no great amount of skill or 
training, and accurate results may be obtained by any careful 
operator. 

The determination of the specific gravity of cold pulp by 
this method is too slow to be practicable for use in the control of 
the gravity during evaporation. Various types of apparatus for 
determining the specific gravity of the hot pulp by weighing are 
in use. This method is generally based on the assumption that 
the weighing vessel is filled at the boiling temperature. It is 
subject to considerable error on account of the fact that it is not 
always possible to fill the weighing flask or vessel at the boiling 
temperature. An additional error is caused by the presence of 
air bubbles in the pulp, so that this method is more or less of an 
approximation. 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 


Rochester, NY. 


Sr 


SOUTHERN SERVIC 


STANDS THE STRAIN 
BETTER THAN EVER 


cy* new factory in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL CENTER enables 

us to give our customers the best Can Service in our sales territory. 
Our huge manufacturing facilities, enormous storage space and shipping 
conveniences, that are unequalled, provide many SOUTHERN CAN 
users with overnight service. 


Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 
Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 
valuable time in Baltimore freight yard. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 
been subjected. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, © BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Owing to its heavy consistency, a direct determination of 
the specific gravity of the pulp by means of a hydrometer is im- 
practicable. However, the specific gravity of pulp may be de- 
termined from the specific gravity of the filtrate from the pulp 
and the use of some form of hydrometer for this determination 
is quite common. 

One mistake which is frequently made in using this method 
is the assumption that the specific gravity of the filtrate is the 
same as that of the nulp. By reference to N. C. A. Bulletin 21L 
it will be seen that when the specific gravity of the filtrate is 
1.035 that of the pulp is 1.0377; when the gravity of the filtrate 
is 1.040 that of the pulp is 1.0428; when the gravity of filtrate is 
1.045 that of the pulp is 1.0481; or in each instance approxi- 
mately .003 should be added to the gravity of the filtrate to ob- 
tain that of the pulp. In assuming that the two specific gravi- 
ties are the same the manufacturer is materially cheating him- 
self. For instance, if he expects to deliver 1.045 pulp and as- 
sumes that the gravity of the filtrate is the same as that of the 
pulp he will actually be delivering 1.048 pulp, 1,000 No. 10 cans 
of which will be equivalent, based on the tomato solids content, 
to 1,071 No .10 cans of 1.045 pulp, or a difference of 71 cans, 
which at $4.50 per dozen amounts to $26.63. The above figures 
are for whole tomato pulp. For mixed stock pulp and for trim- 
ming stock pulp the difference between the gravity of the filtrate 
and that of the pulp is still greater, due to the higher percentage 
of insoluble tomato solids present. No work has been done, how- 
ever, from which this difference can be calculated. 

In Indiana the urinometer is extensively used for the deter- 
mination of the gravity of the filtrate from tomato pulp. This 
method possesses the advantages of requiring only a small 
amount of filtrete and inexpensive equipment. One of the dis- 
advantages of the type of urincmeter generally used is that the 
short stem is graduated either from 1.000 to 1.045 or from 1.000 
to 1.060, with graduations in each instance .002 apart, thus 
bringing the graduation marks so close together that it is diffi- 
cult to make an accurate reading. These instruments are avail- 
able in sets of two, one graduated from 1.000 to 1.025 and the 
other from 1.025 to 1.050. Also in sets of three, graduated 1.000 
to 1.020, 1.020 to 1.040, 1.040 to 1.060. By using one of these it 
is possible to obtain much more accurate readings than with one 
urinometer covering the whole range. It has been our experience 
that the urinometers generally furnished may be graduated very 
inaccurately. In extreme instances they may be incorrect by 
.004 or .005. That is, the instrument may read 1.035 when the 
actual specific gravity is 1.039, or vice versa. It is advisable, 
therefore, to test these instruments or have them tested for ac- 
curacy. If a good balance is available, this may be done by 
means of sugar solutions of the proper strength. In the table 
below are given the weights of water and of sugar which may be 
used to make solutions suitable for testing urinometers for ac- 
curacy. 

Ozs. of Water 
74 


Ozs. of Sugar Sp. Grav. at 68°F. 
6 


1.0297 
73 7 1.0348 
72 8 1.0400 
71 9 1.0458 
70 10 1.0504 


In making up solutions for checking urinometers the weigh- 
ing should, of course, be made very carefully. It is advisable to 
test the instrument at the point or points where most of the 
readings will be made. It will be found that most of the uri- 
nometers on the market are graduated for reading at 77°F. 
However there should not be an appreciable difference in the 
specific gravities obtained by a urinometer graduated at 68/68 
and one graduated at 77/77 provided the specific gravity is 
taken at the temperature for which the instrument is graduated. 

Larger types of hydrometers than the urinometer permit 
of more accurate determination but naturally require much 
larger amounts of filtrate. They are also likely to be more 
accurately graduated than the urinometer. 

The Brix or sugar hydrometer has also been used to some 
extent. It requires relatively large amounts of filtrate and 
must necessarily be used with a table giving the specific gravi- 
ties corresponding to the Brix readings. Such a table is given 
in N. U. A. Bulletin 21L. 


The refractmoeter furnishes a very simple means of de- 
termining the specific gravity of tomato pulp from the refrac- 
tive index of the filtrate. Two types of refractometers are in 
use, the immersion refractometer and the Abbe refractometer. 
The cost of either of these instruments is rather high, ranging 
from $200.00 to $400.00 for the Abbe instrument and $200.00 
to $300.00 for the immersion type. The immersion refracto- 


meter permits of more accurate determination than the Abbe 
but requires about 15 cubic centimeters (% oz.) of filtrate for 
a determination yhile the Abbe requires only one to two drops 
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of filtrate. The actual reading of the refractive index with 
either instrument takes less than a minute and requires no 
particular training or experience in the use of the instrument. 
The filtrate in either case must be clear and must be filtered 
through a paper filter in order to make it sufficiently clear. 

As these instruments read refractive index it is necessary 
to have a table giving the corresponding specific gravity. Such 
a table for the immersion refractometer is given in N. C. A. 
Bulletin 21L. From this table Huelsen (Canning Age, July 
1925) has calculated a similar table for the Abbe refractometer. 
Champlin (Canning Age, April 1926) likewise gives a table for 
the Abbe refractometer. As the refractive index varies with 
the temperature it is necessary to make the reading at a definite 
temperature. The table in N. C. A. Bulletin and Huelsen’s 
table are based on a temperature of 17.5°C (62.5°F) Champlin 
gives a chart by means of which the corresponding specific 
gravity may be cbtained when readings are taken on the Abbe 
Ps eam at temperatures anywhere from (15°C) to 86°F 

It should be pointed out in closing that all methods of de- 
termining the specific gravity of tomato pulp except by direct 
weighing of the cold pulp free from air bubbles are indirect 
methods. It is always best, if possible, to check results by in- 
direct methods with the direct weighing method in order to 
determine their accuracy. 

It has been our experience that considerable money is lost 
by manufacturers of tomato pulp through failure to determine 
the specific gravity or through incorrect methods of deter- 
mination. Certainly no packer of tomato pulp if he had an 
order for one thousand cases of tomatos would think of ship- 
ping the buyer ‘fifty to one hundred extra cases free of charge. 
Yet this is what the packer is actually doing when he ships 
pulp of higher gravity than that specified. None of the methods 
for determining specific gravity referred to require a great 
amount of time or expense. The chief requisite for securing 
accurate results by any one of these methods is care, and we 
believe the packer will be amply repaid by a careful deter- 


mination of the specific gravity which ever method he may use. , 


President Powers—We have the pleasure of hav- 
ing with us today Dr. E. C. Ellliott, president of Purdue 
University, who will talk to us concerning the “‘Produc- 
tion and Canning of Knowledge.” As Dr. Elliott so gra- 
ciously hinted his desire for a red necktie likened to one 
worn by one of the speakers at last night’s banquet, we 
have endeavored to fulfil his wishes and are pleased to 
present Dr. Elliott with this little token. (Whereupon 
President Powers presented a bright red necktie. At 
this point there was much joking and laughter, into 
which Dr. Ellliott heartily joined.) 


He told how over 2,000 years ago Archimides in- 
vented the lever, and quoted him as saying that if he 
was given a long enough lever and a place on which to 
rest it, he could alone lift the whole world. Knowledge 
is lever employed to lift business and the industry to 
higher levels. Cut off the water supply from one of our 
great cities, and think of the misery incurred; cut off 
the coal supply and how this increases the misery, but 
cut off the food supply, and you have an idea of the 
greatness of the canning industry. Life is impossible 
without food. Cut out the tin can and you have no 
war. ‘“Canners are the people who make war.” 
(Laughter.) But scientists are back of it all, and, 
therefore, knowledge. 


Just think of the growing improvements in the can 
making industry. This is only one link in the chain; 
the most important is that that lies back of the manu- 
facture, the scienific, technical knowledge. 


Years ago the struggle among men was for land, 
a little later for oil, and still later for gold. Today the 
contest is for superior human ability. And you will 
find that the most successful men in business possess 
this ability. 

Dr. Ellliott’s address was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all and carried with it not only much wisdom, but a 
very humorous vein, that continually brought laughter 
from his listeners. 
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QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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7 Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers 
4 When a purchaser specifies ‘‘ equal 
a to Bliss Automatic Body Maker ”’ 
3 he wants the best machine obtain- 
| able and the best way to get it is to 
3 buy the original—a Bliss High 
a Speed Automatic Body Maker — 
. standard of the can trade. 

It has patented features which 
a cannot be copied. We build com- 

a plete lines of Automatic Can 

E Making Machinery. High Speed 

RS lines for large production—Semi- 

& Automatic lines—Hand and Foot 

4 operated equipment. 
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3 BLISS MACHINERY 

‘ E. W. BLISS. CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 

BS Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 

Sales Offices:, Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 

Cincinnati New aven Roch ester 

a Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 

4 No. 450 

q 399 WEST-SPRIN G STREET 
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President Powers then introduced Mr. A. T. Erwin, 
of Iowa State College, who spoke on “Quality in Canned 
Corn as Effected by the Seed Factor.” 


QUALITY IN CANNED CORN AS AFFECTED 
BY THE SEED FACTOR 


A. F. Erwin, Indiana Canners’ Association 


T is related that the small boy, defines a human being is an 
I animal which is divided into two parts, the upper and lower. 

The lower is split and we “walk on the splits.” The one who 
attempts to define grades or discuss quality in sweet corn has 
a lot harder job than that. However, my particular province 
is to discuss the one phase of this subject, namely, the iniluence 
of seed strains on quality: In presenting this payer may I 
suggest that I have no thaught of coming to you with a cure-all 
but I suggest one or two angles from the producer’s point of 
view of what I realize to be a difficult problem and that the hope 
that it may in a small way contribute something towards its 
solution. 

The first point I wish to mention is unevenness of maturity. 
What this means to the canner who is endeavoring to pack qual- 
ity corn is a story you know too well already. Difference in ma- 
turity which you find at the canning stage are even more 
readily and more definitely discerned at tasseling time. There 
is a definite correlation between the time of tasseling and the 
canning stage, that is to say, these follow each other in a definite 
way and at a fairly definite interval. If we have a hill of four 
stalks of corn and there is a difference of say two weeks in the 
time of blooming of these four plants, there will be a corres- 
ponding difference in the time at which they reach the same 
stage of development in the canning stage. The tasseling period 
covers a very short time in the life of the plants, hence it has 
a definite character to tie to in regarding changes which are tak- 
ing place. In other words, if you want to make a close study 
of your seed strains from the standpoint of evenness of maturity, 
get on the job at tasseling time and you will have the story. 
As an example of the variations we find from the standpoint of 
unevenness of maturity. I may mention a patch of Stole’s 
Evergreen from commercial seed grown in Iowa Experiment 
grounds in 1925. The field records show that the pollen from 
the first plants to tassel was beginning to scatter on July 11th, 
and the last plants on July 26th, or a spread of say two weeks. 
In 1926 with the same variety the corresponding dates were 
July 22nd to August 18th or a spread of around three weeks. 
The blooming record for this year, therefore, indicates two 
things, first, that the train was behind schedule so to speak, as 
compared with the average and second, that the crop was going 
to be very uneven as regards maturity at the canning stage. 
The factories were late in starting and the complaint about 
unevenness was wide-spread in our territory. 


In this connection I wish to add that the seed strain has 
one but not the only contributing factor towards unevenness. 
The season 1926, was an eratic one. Some of the hills germi- 
nated promptly while others close by were seriously delayed 
from the lack of moisture. This condition no doubt, added to 
the canners’ troubles at packing time. 


Consideration of this topic would be incomplete without 
reference to the excellent study made by Professor Hoffman of 
your institution, in which he brings out the important relation 
which the size of a kernel bears to evenness of maturity. With 
this work you are all familiar. Along the somewhat general 
line, I wish to add a further suggestion, namely, that we give 
more attention to a closer grading of the seed at harvest time 
from the standpoint of maturity. 


It is a common experience in my state at least, that seed 
gotten in before severe frost can be classified from the stand- 
point of maturity, into three groups. First, the ears that are 
fairly dry, second, those that are green and a middle group 
lying intermediate between these extremes. If the ears be- 
longing to the early group are kept sparate and planted sep- 
arate and the same with the others, the resulting crop will reflect 
a gain in the matter of uniform maturity, particularly between 
the early and late group. Certainly, there will be a hard and 
fast line, in fact, such lines do not exist in nature. There will 
be a distinct trend however, and by getting all of the early 
seed in one lot and the late in another, we will have fields in 
which a larger porportion of the plants come along together, 
in other words, more uniform maturity. I am well aware that 
the plant breeded will call attention to the fact that the male 
parent, furnishing the pollen for an early maturing ear, may 
have been of a late strain. That is entirely possible and indeed 
probable with a,percentage of the ears but it also equally 
probable that a much greater percentage will be fertilized from 
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plants flowering at about the same time, in other words, belong 
to the same strain from the standpoint of maturity. 

Aside from a theoretical consideration, the plan works in 
practice. I have repeatedly gathered ears from the picker belt 


‘ which were more advanced than the average and showed the 


first signs of denting. This seed, when planted in comparison 
with the average of the same field will produce a high percen- 
tage of plants that blossom around a week earlier than the 
common run of the field and the same differences will be evident 
at the canning stage. The converse as regarded to late strains 
is equally true. I do not wish to leave the impression that picker 
belt seed should be used, in fact there are important reasons 
why it should not be used. 

The point should be emphasized that the seed must be 
gotten in early in order to sort on the basis of maturity. Dif- 
ferences in degree of ripeness which are quite pronounced on 
October ist, will be almost obliberated a month later. 

The plan of grading from the standpoint of maturity, has 
another important advantage. This year for example, the seed 
which was separated out and put into the pile as dry seed, run 
around 30 per cent moisture while the average moisture content 
of the seed graded as wet, average around 60 per cent. Dr. 
Hoffer will quickly tell you what this difference in moisture 
content means from the standpoint of mold invasion. I visited 
a seed house about a month after the seed has been stored. 
Something like 300,000 ears were on the racks, the seed having 
been sorted into two lots as wet and dry seed at the time it 
was received. For nearly a month after it was brought in, it 
rained day after day and the humidity outside was around 90. 
Despite the days of heat and offense there was a pronounced 
growth of diplodia and other molds on the wet seed but prac- 
tically none on the dry lot. It is needless to add that these 
two lots will be kept separate in the shelling and grading and 
that in years of plenty the canner will be ahead by discarding 
the ears showing mold at the butt. In other words, this grading 
from the standpoint of maturity, will be assisted materially 
from the standpoint of a even stand.the year following. It 
may also be noted that in having this wet and dry seed in the 
same lot, we afford a good opportunity for the transmission 
of the disease from one ear to another. 

Another and by far the most important and most promising 
avenue for the improvement of our seed strains from the stand- 
point of evenness of maturity, is by form reading. Out of 
the various methods of corn improvement that have been pro- 
posed in the last quarter of a century, there seems to be one 
that has stood the acid test. , 


_ I refer to inbreeding and crossed corn or what is termed 
line breeding. I will not take up your time with the details, 
which this method involves. Through inbreeding, which is the 
first step, lines having different characteristics may be isolated 
and out of which those of the desired qualities may be selected. 
The cards are laid on the table, so to speak and find out as you 
can in no other way, just what characters are in your corn. 
As we go through a lot of inbreds, we see one family of dwarfs, 
another of giants, one that suckers vigorously, cater scarcely 
at all—not a single individual but a whole row of them—a 
family with a certain characteristic in common in other words 
uniformity. From the standpoint of the canner, I look upon 
this feature as most promising and the most valuable result 
to be secured from corn breeding. Increase in yield, which 
is stressed in the case of field corn, though important is certainly 
secondary to quality with the canner. It is surprising to note the 
uniform height and time of blossoming of certain crosses of 
these inbred lines. This comes as the result of inbreeding, 
during which period the line varies less and less with each 
succeeding generation. Finally, it reaches a stage in which 
the line causes to vary from generation to generation. In other 
words, it has become stable and we have what is termed a 
pure line. We have now reached a point where all of the 
plants of an entire line are alike genetically. Along with this 
we have opportunity of following up by selection and rogueing 
sterile strains and those giving evidence of undesirable qualities 
can be eliminated. Next comes the choice, not between the 
best individuals as you would in the case of ordinary field selec- 
tion, but rather the best lines or families which are then crossed. 
The maintenance of these lines, once they are worked out by 
governmental agencies, presents some important problems which 
will no doubt be worked out. , 


In this connection, I wish to commend the splendid work 
along the line of sweet corn breeding directed by Professor 
Greene, Professor Hoffman and Hoffer of your University. It 
is a line of activity which takes time to lay the foundation 
and I bespeak for them your hearty cooperation and support. 

The seed strain also bears an important relationship to 
consistency. As canners, you are well aware of the role which 


starch plays in giving body to the pack and the thin, sloppy 
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—its food value 
The tomato is rich, very rich, in 
food walue. It has diatinet tis- 
sue building properties—it con- 
tains more than the 


—it has all the vitamines 
The tomato contains all the vi- 
tamines—contains more of them 
than any other vegetable, and 


The Tomato 
—for baby-feeding and 
for invalids 
Says a item The 
curative —_ the tomato is 
extraordinary. It is accom- 
ing wonders in the feed- 
ing of infants and invalids. 


—excellent for diabetes 
A Lendon doctor ranks the 
tomato first of all vegetables 
and fruits as a food treatment 
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Eat canned tomatoes--eat them 
today, eat them tomorrow--eat 
them, in one form or another, 
every day; cultivate the habit of 
eating tomatoes--canned tomatoes, 
regularly. 
The tomato 1s a kindly, friendly, 
wholesome, food. It is well called 
the “apple of gold” because of the 
wealth of good things contained 
within it--body-building, health- 
building things. 
Of all foods the tomato is richest 
in the vitamines; of alk foods it is 
richest in the acids which keep our 
stomach and _ intestines function- 
ing normally. 
Yes, eat tomatoes--canned toma- 
toes, daily. Begin today, and 
continue during coming days, and 
have for your certain and unfailing 
reward the precious blessing of 
continued good health. 
Tomatoes are considered the best 
health food that grows. Eat 
tomatoes, therefore, for your 
health’s sake. Eat them in one 
form or another every day; they 
will fortify your body against the 
invasion of disease. Canned 
tomatoes, being fresher than the 
fresh (for they never lose their 
freshness) are always to be pre- 
ferred. Keep your pantry well 
stocked with canned tomatoes. 
Your grocer will supply you. 


—an aid to digestion 
Tomatoes pass through the 
stomach almost at once 'and 
their rich natural elements are 
taken up into the system witha 


rapidity that is in striking con- . 


trast 


—a foe to constipation 
Information of the salutary of. 
fect produced by the ea! of 
upon er 

rom constipation gener- 
ally well ai by a grateful 


The Tomato 
—a blood purifier 
It is a natural antiseptic; it 
cleanses and purifies the blood. 
It clears the skin of the poisons 
which so frequently injure 
he com 


—found useful in treating 
kidney disorders 

Stewed tomatoes are now indi- 

cated in the dietary ef those 

who suffer from kidney disor- 

ders in their most acute forme. 
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A Canned Foods Week Advertisement 


This was the second advertisement used in the Baltimore Canned Foods 


Campaign. 
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It is a Masterpiece---as building public knowledge of canned foods, 
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mix which we get in corn which is packed before the starch 
has formed or in a cold wet season when the starch is backward 
in developing. In other words within certain limits, starch 
performs a useful role in giving the pack consistency. 

The particular role which starch plays in the seed of sweet 


corn is a thing we do not know much about yet. There seems’ 


to be some evidence to the effect that starchiness and vigor 
are correlated. In other words the most vigorous and robust 
plants are often then showing the greatest tendency towards 
starchiness. 

As stated by Jones. “Apparently this character increases 
the resistance of the seed to decay, helps the germination of the 
seed and the hardiness of the seeding plants grown from them. 
This earliness and hardiness are obtained with some sacrifice 
of sugar content.” 

In even the purest lines of sweet corn, there is a small 
pocket of soft starch. In the other extreme, we find a large 
core of starch extending thru the center from the germ to the 
butt of the kernel. Now the line between enough and too 
much starch is a delicate one, and really means a compromise. 


On one hand the grower likes heavy, vigorous seed, because he 


stands a better chance of a stand even in an unfavorable season 
and a heavy tonnage that goes with it. This gives a big coarse 
ear with a wide starchy kernel and a pack of inferior quality. In 
other words, the natural trend of the plant along the lines of 
the survival of the fittest is one thing, and the requirements of 
the canner quite another. Certainly from the standpoint of 
quality this starchy tendency must be suppressed. The real so-~ 
lution to the problem, however, is not through the constant in- 
troduction of new seed from other regions, but rather by the de- 
velopment and improvement of local strains. 

In bringing in seed from a widely different soil and climate 
the plant becomes unstable and this starch relationship is one 
of the first things to be upset. Where the change is to a section 
with a heavy fertile soil and a longer period of sunshine hours, 
there is a decided increase in vigor and productiveness and a 
corresponding tendency towards and increase in starchiness, 
which goes with it. This is really what is taking place in so 
many instances where new sevd is used. The next season there 
is evidence of starchiness, and it is suggesed that the seed has 
become contaminated by crossing with field corn, and the sug- 
gestion is made to junk this and bring in new seed. Others at- 
tribute it to a running out of sweet corn under corn belt condi- 
tions. It is far from either. It is simply a response on the part 
of the plant to a change of environment. The real remedy for 
excessive starchiness is not in the constant introduction of new 
seed, but rather in the improvement of the best local strains. In 
brief, quality seed and quality pack go hand in hand. The time 
and money spent in the improvement of your seed supply will 
surely contribute its share towards the placing of this great in- 
dustry on a more permanent and prosperous basis. 


President Powers—We are honored by having in 
our presence a fellow canner and Secretary of the Mich- 
igan Canners’ Association, who has something to tell 
us concerning the Corn Borer—Mr. W. P. Hartman. 

Mr. Hartman began by saying that the corn borer 
was brought into this country in 1909 in a shipment of 
broom corn from Hungary. It was first noticed in the 
fields in 1917 and has increased to such an extent that 
today it has completely destroyed whole fields of corn, 
in some cases actually 100 per cent. A borer-infested 
corn field looks as though a herd of cattle had been 
turned into the field, most of the stalks lying flat on the 
ground, with an occasional stalk standing. By those 
who are “at the front” fighting this menace, it has been 
found that the borer not only attacks corn, but 253 
forms of other vegetation, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we do something at once to check this pest. 

The W. R. Roach Company has two factories now 
under quarantine in the State of Michigan. In one of 
these areas, this year, there was a 500 per cent in- 
creased infestation. It has been found as far south as 
Columbus, Ohio, and in the State of Indiana there are 
already five counties quarantined. Three million dol- 
lars is needed to fight it, and it is up to the canners to 
make the State Legislature in Congress realize the im- 
portance of such an appropriation. Let each canner 
sit down and write personally his Congressman and his 
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State Legislature, asking their co-operation. A com- 
mittee is appointed to make uniform laws for all States. 
Full information concerning the corn borer can be had 
by writing Dr. G. I. Christie, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Dr. Christie then took the floor and added that the 
work must be done now. He says that they know ex- 
actly the infested areas, and in order to check further 
infestation, the work of cleaning up must be started 
at once. The committee feels that there must be some 
brain cell that knows how to check the borer, and we 
are going to find that brain cell this year. If necessary, 
we will bring into this country the men who cleaned u 
Europe. It is hoped that a program of procedure will 
be laid out next week. 

President Powers then introduced Mr. E. W. Lan- 
cashire. 

Mr. Lancashire took Mr. Clarence Turmail back to 
the good old days by reminding him of a time when he 
served as bellhop in a hotel. It seems that there was a 
call for glasses and ice and the bellhop promptly rushed 
them to the room. On entering Clarence found the 
room unoccupied. Looking into the bathroom, to his 
surprise, he saw a young lady in her bath. Clarence 
graciously relieved the situation by bowing out a “Par- 
don me, sir.” 

We were then reminded of the strength of Mr. J. 
J. Rogers’ words when, as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, he instructed the backers of a forward 
movement to “Put all you have into it, boys; the Cham- 
ber is right behind you.” 


Ten-Ton Club 


Mr. Lancashire then explained that the “Ten-Ton 
Tomato Club” is responsible for putting Indiana at the 
head of the list of tomato growers. A $110 gold watch 
was awarded Mr. Harrison Powell, of Boonville, for the 
highest yield. From a three-acre plot he gathered an 
average of 13 8/10 tons of tomatoes per acre. The sec- 
ond prize was awarded to Mr. Waggoner, of Montgom- 
ery, who received from his plot 12 61/100 tons per acre. 
Third prize ran a close second, as Mr. Lawrence Hauer, 
of Vallonia, produced a little better than 1214 tons per 
acre from a 4!,-acre field. 


President Powers then appointed the Auditing and 
Nominating committees, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. 


CLOSED MEETING FOR CANNERS ONLY 
November 13th, Saturday Morning, 10 A. M. 


RESIDENT POWERS opened the meeting by in- 

troducing Dr. I. L. Miller, Indiana Food and Drug 

Commissioner, who offered. much instructive crit- 
icism and means of improving quality for 1927. 

Mr. W. P. Hartman was then called on to explain 
the system employed by the Michigan canners. He ex- 
plained that the Michigan Canners’ Association has 
succeeded in obtaining a State law that makes it com- 
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Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters | 
Can Markers 

Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


(Patented) Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
with Ogden, Utah 
PITCH INDICATOR 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 
Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1926 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber | 
1 Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1927 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
» 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 


: oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. 


ysis ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
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pulsory for every canner, before he can operate his 
plant, to purchase a license at a cost of $25. The State 
has a right to refuse or revoke any license in case that 


sanitary conditions, canning stock or for any other rea-. 


son fail to meet the required standard. This not only 
makes for a quality product, but keeps an open market 
for Michigan canned foods. The State maintains a 
force of ten inspectors, who are continually at work 
during the active canning season, visiting each plant at 
least once a week, and those that need it more frequent- 
ly. These inspectors profit much by their experience in 
visiting the different plants and often have many help- 
ful suggestions to offer. Any goods that do not come 
up to the mark are subject to and are seized. 

Because of the fact that Michigan has this law is 
one of the biggest advertisements for Michigan canned 
foods. There is not a single canner in that State that 
would willingly have this law discontinued. I am sure 
that such a law in the State of Indiana would greatly 
benefit the canners of the State. 

After Mr. Hartman’s explanation of the Michigan 
law, the Executive Committee of the Association was 
instructed to investigate laws passed by several other 
States, together with the Michigan law, so as to best 
apply it to Indiana and to take some action on it. 

The Executive Committee was also instructed to 
ask assistance of Congress and the State Legislature 
to help fight the corn borer. 

The Secretary was then called on to read the min- 
— of the previous meeting, which were accepted as 
read. 

The Treasurer’s Report was made and accepted, it 
being approved by the Auditing Committee. 

Resolutions 

The Resolutions Committee then made the follow- 
ing report: 

’ We wish to take this opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion to the Experimental Station of Purdue University and its 
officers for their hearty co-operation with the Indiana Canners 


Association in its efforts to improve the quality and increase the 
production of canning crops in Indiana. 


We wish also to express our hearty appreciation to the 
brokers and supply men for the splendid entertainment provided 
at the banquet and the tickets for the football game. 


We wish also to assure Dr. I. L. Miller that the Indiana 
Canners Association will continue to co-operate with him and 
his department in every way. 


We wish also to express our hearty appreciation for the un- 
tiring efforts of our President, Mr. Bert Powers, and our worthy 
Secretary, Mr. Kenneth N. Rider, in their work for increased 
membership and the good of the Indiana Canners Association. 


We wish also to express our appreciation to Mr. W. P. 
Hartman for attending our meeting and explaining the Canners 
License Act of Michigan. 


CLARENCE L. TURMAIL, 
J. J. ROGERS. 
The Election 


The choices of the Nomination Committee were as 
follows: 

President—Stewart Rose. 

Vice-President—Carl Scudder. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Kenneth N. Rider. 

After which the meeting adjourned. 

The Banquet 

At 6.30 P. M. Friday evening the Convention as a 
whole was taken into a subscription banquet and very 
graciously entertained by the Brokers and Machinery 
and Supplymen, who brought down to the Convention 
the nationally famous girl entertainers and orchestra, 
“The Red Heads.” And let me tell you right here that 
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they had some orchestra. There was plenty of good 
singing and dancing to add to the merriment and Mr. 
William Herchell, the present-day Hoosier poet and 
humorist, entertained the diners by reciting some of 
his recent lines, and it was called to everyone’s atten- 
tion that the words in the song “Long Boy,” the big 
song hit during the war, were written by him, and the 
orchestra immediately struck up the tune, into which 


mi a one voiced his approval by all but raising the 
roof. 


_ Mr. Jess Pugh, known as the “Mayor of Mirth- 
ville,’ who lived up to his reputation in the several 
monologues which he presented. 


__ Everyone thoroughly enjoyed the evening, which 
will long remain in their memory as a big night. 


_ The following is the list of the contributors for 
this entertainment: 


Aluminum Seal Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 

American Can Company, Chicago, III. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., 110 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, III. 

Ayars Machine Company, Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Central Supply Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coddington Brokerage Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Columbus Lithograph Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Continental Brokerage Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Continental Can Company, 111 W. Wash. St., Chicago, III. 

Craig Brokerage Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich . 

F. G. Findlay Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Ford, Schlesinger & Hillis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Francis Bros. Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Walter A. Frost & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Gamse Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

P. L. Graham, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Hadley & Mahoney, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Hansen Canning Machinery Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Hart Glass Mfg. Co., Dunkirk, Ind. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Illinois Glass Company, Alton, IIl. 

Indiana Canning Machinery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana Belting and Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson Engineering Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bert C. Keithly Co., Indanapolis, Ind. 

The Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

The Lockett Company, Chicago, IIl. 

The Lynn-Howland Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mid-West Box Co., 1333 Conway Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio. 

McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wm. H. Nicholls & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Nivison-Weiskopf Co., Reading, Ohio. 

W. R. Orr & Co., Danville, Il. 

Owens Bottle Co., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

The J. M. Paver Co., Chicago, Ill 

E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Rogers Brothers Seed Co., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 
. Searle-Brooks Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S..Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

U. S. Printing and Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Vonnegut Hdw. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wabash Fibre Box Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 

Western Paste and Gum Co., 2710 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Worchester Salt Co., Columbus, O. 

H. H. Woodsmall & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA | Peas That 


Please” 
STOCK 


iJ takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 
canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES. AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


REGRADES— 


not merely 
splits the load! 


Built on the principle of real regrading, not split- 
ting the load, the peas are passed over one size: 
screen, then passed on to the next size larger 
screen, and the peas from the larger screen are , 

passed over a next smaller size screen and regrad- 

ed for the smaller size. | You can get from 5 to BERLIN CHAPMAN PEA REGRADER 

10 times the grading capacity of the old style Colossus grader, depending on the proportion of the various size peas. 

No running belts—no dirty driving mechanism necessary as in other graders. Easy to clean—easily adjusted to either bucket goose neck elevator 
or bucket chain elevator. All metal frame, chutes are spaced 5 feet center to center. Can be placed where old Colossus grader stood without 
disturbing the arrangement of your bins or packing table. ‘This is one of our new designs described in our latest catalog, sent upon request. 
You cannot afford to overlook this catalog. Write for it today. 


Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 


Tri-States Salesman:—-H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St. Baltimore, Md. 


A Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


28 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—One Zastrow Pineapple Corer; one Zast- 
row Pineapple Sizer and Slicer; one Mitchell Double Pine- 
apple Grater—all in first class condition. 

Address Box A-1440 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 

1 12 Disc Hawkins Universal Exhauster 

1 Zastrow Hydraulic Hoist 

1 Ayars No. 10 Tomato Filler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeling Machine. 

Address Box A-1443 care of The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE— 

1 Ayars Tomato Filler for No. 3 cans 

1 Ayars Exhauster 

1 16 Disc Hawkins Exhauster 

1 Ayars Paddle Washer and Scalder 

Several Copper Jacketed Kettles, from 60 to 350 

gallons. 

Address Box A-1444 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Will exchange Stevenson Water Tester or 
buy second hand McDonald Air Tester. 
Address Box A-1442 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale——-Factories 


FOR SALE—In the greatest fruit belt of Pennsylvania 
one of the largest and best equipped canning plants in the 
East; ideally located in the center of the famous Adams 
County Fruit Belt along the South Mountain where fruits 
and vegetables are grown in quality as well as quantity. 
Have been canning Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, Corn, Sour 
Cherries, Spinach, Beets and Apples. Also fully equipped 
to barrel 30,000 to 40,000 barrels of Apples. Have a mo- 
dern cider mill and vinegar plant connected with the can- 
ning plant witha capacity of seven thousand barrels of 
vinegar. Will sell cheap to a quick buyer. 

D. C. Asper, Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Modern and fully equipped Tomato Can- 
ning and Pulp Plant in best Illinois Tomato section. 
Address Box A-1438 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Canning and 
Catsup Plant in best Indiana Tomato section. 
Address Box A-1437 care of The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Partner 


WANTED—Partner to take half interest in canning 
factory in Florida. Plant all equipped for handling Grape 
Fruit, Oranges, Sweet Potatoes, Strawberries, ete. If interes- 
ted write care of Box 101, Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED - Position as Preserves, Jelly and Catsup Cook with 
over twenty years British and Canadian experience. Knowledge of 
construction and installation work. Willing to go to any part of 
the country. Full particulars on application. 

Address Box B-1441 care of The Canning Trade, 


WANTED—Position by Superintendent of 17 years experience 
in the manufacture of high grade Preserves, Fruit Jams, fountain 
supplies, etc., now employed but wishes to make a change. 
correspondence. 

Address Box B-1435 care of The Canning Trade. 


Invites 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced manager seeks change of 
position with concern where practical knowledge of, and experience 
in, other aspects of the business besides purely factory production 
will be valued and needed My practical experience includes fartu, fact- 
ory, office and sales; my present position entails management of 
factory, office and sales. 

Address Box Box-1439 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED —Superintendent of 15 years experience 
inthe oanning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 
39. Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoes. Best of references. 


Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


| 
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ZASTROW PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Used by the Principal Packers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
i Bahama Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Australia 


Africa etc. 


STYLE ‘‘A’’}ZASTROW PINEAPPLE SIZER and SLICER 
Capacity 7,000 to 10,000 Pines per day. 


PINEAPPLE CORERS, SIZERS and SLICERS 


Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 
1404-10 Thames Street 


| 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Machines for Everything 
that is Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 
you require a machine for. 
washing silking pulping 


cleaning trimming syruping 
conveying picking filling 
cutting mixing exhausting 
pradine cooking cooling 
usking blanching hoisting 
or any other canning operation 
remember, 


Mit’sused “If it’s used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it."—a 
inaCannery machine for everything that’s canned—equipment for 
Sprague-Selle it. Step in every process. 

Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
General Sales Headquarters 
Sprague-Sells Corp, 500N. Dearborn St., Chicago, [IL 
Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles. Cal. pains es Cal. 


Sprasue-Sells 


Cannery Equipment 


ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


Let the Gamse artists work me 
you. “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” 


Lithographers 
-GAMSE BUILDING 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND. 


The Tomato Crop 
and Pack are Short! 


How can the tomato Seed Crop be 
anything else? Next Spring Tom- 
ato Seed may be riding high. 


Cover your requirements now from 
our Pedigreed, Disease resistant, 
Tomato Seed— 


MARVEL 
COLUMBIA 
NORTON 


Before prices advance. 
Highest Bank and Commercial re- 
ferences as to our reliability. 


Sunni-Glo Gardens Inc. 
Boiling Spings, Pa. 
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ARE YOU CARRYING 
Full Insurance 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


Getting Ready for 1927? 


We are now booking orders 
for 1927 delivery — special 
discount and dating at time 
of delivery. 


National Tomato Peeling Machine 


Complete plants for all 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food. 


Write for Catalog. etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


! 
f\ 


— 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Clealier and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 


economical sanitary cleanliness. 


er 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


INOCULATE PEA SEED WITH 


Increases the yield—Improves the quality—Enriches the soil. 
We specialize in the preparation of high quality cultures for the inoculation of 
peas. The application of our cultures on pea seed insures the presence of 
NODULES on the roots---so essential to yield and quality of crop. 
Orders for spring delivery now being received. 
THE URBANA LABORATORIES 
Urbana, Illinois 


30 
pe _ The new prices represent the following reductions. 
American Can Co. | 
= 
Superior Legume 
Inoculator 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
few may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 
Balto. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 

White Mammoth, No. 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%....... 
Green Mammoth, No. 
White, Large, No. 
Green, Large, No. 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%..---- 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sqd.....---- 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 2.90 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 2.80 


BAKED BEANSt 

Plain, NO. 
in Sauce, 18 oz.. 
Plain, No. 2..+.- 
In Sauce, No. 2. 
Plain, NO. cove 
In Sauce, No. 
In Sauce No. 4.25 
BEANSt 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .95 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.75 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2. 1.20 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 5.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .95 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10. 4.75 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.....2:40 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2.......-1.7 

Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.60 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.... 
Limas, Soaked, NO 
Red Kidney, Std No. 2......--..1.00 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 5.00 


BEETS} 


-50 
-57 


.65 
-10 
Sliced, No. 
CARROTSt{ 


Std. Sliced, No. 10....ceeececeee 4.00 
Std. Diced, No. 
Std. Diced, No. 4.25 


CORN¢{ 

Std. Evergreen, No. .95 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. .90 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co....92% 
Inox. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2......... 1.05 
ix. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.0.b. Co. 1.00 
Kaney Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.10 
Std. Crushed, No. 9 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .85 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2.........1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.o.b. Co. .95 
HOMINY¢ 

Standard, Split, No. 3...........1.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10..........3.25 
MIXED VEGETABLES}+ 

Standard, NO; 00 
Standard, No. 10 ....ececcesceee 4.50 
Fancy, NO. L605 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Standard, NO. 1.35 
Standard, No. 10...........- 
PEAS¢ 


No. 1 Sieve, No. 1.40 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.25 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 1.20 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.10 
No. 3 Sieve, NO. 2...ccccccccceee 1.05 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b..County. .95 
No. 4 Sieve, NO. Z..ccccccccccces: .95 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .90 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 


E. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.... Out 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .85 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1......... 5 


PUMPKIN¢ 


) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. Y. 


SAUERKRAUT 

Standard, No. 2%......... 
SPINACH# 

Standard, No. 2.... oo oe 
Standard, No. 2%. 
Standard, No. 3... 


Standard, No. 10.. 
SUCCOTASHt{ 
Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.. ........ 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.20 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 1.25 
SWEET POTATOES} 

Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 
TOMATOES} 


Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 1.00 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... 1.55 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. County........ 
But. Std., NO. 2 


Ext. Std., No. 2, f.0.b. County... 192% i 


., No. 3, f.0.b. County.. 1.55 

Ext. a, No. 10, f.o.b. County. .... 


Sta. Ne. 1, f.0.b. County........ -60 
Std. No. 2, f.o.b. 87% «... 
Std. No. 2%, f.o.b. County...... oa 
ance 
TOMATO PUREE? 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .55 -65 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock........4.50 4.75 
Std. No. 1, 62% 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........4.00 4.40 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
APRICOTS* : 
California Standard, No. 2%........ .35 
California Choice, No. 21%4........... 2.85 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.00 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved.....1.90 2.00 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........... ae 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 
15200 
CHERRIES§ 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...1.40 1.60 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 
Ixtra Preserved, NO. 
California Standard ........... 
California Choice, No. 2%........... 2.90 
California Fancy, No. 2%..... 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 
PEACHESS§ 
California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...2.30 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C.2.60 2.55 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 2.85 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 2 1.40 


Standard White, No. 2......... 
Standard Yellow, No. 2. 
Seconds, White, No. 2... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2.... 
Standards, White, No. 3.. 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3............ 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3... 1.85 


Extra Standard White, No. 3...1.75 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... 1.30 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.35 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.75 
Pies, Unpeeled, No 3.........-.. 1.10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10 
PEARS§ 


Seconds, No. 2, in Water....... 
Standards, No. 2, in Water.. 95 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup. 1.00 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 1.00 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.40 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup..... 1.50 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 
PINEAPPLE*# 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...1.85 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2..1.75 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2..... 
Bahama, Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2.... 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%.. 2.50 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%....2.30 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2.......... 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2... 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10............ 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........7.50 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 3.00 
Porto Rico, No. 10 


6.00 


+ 


STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2... 
Preserved, No. 2 


Out 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2. . Out 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1. - 1.35 


Standard, Water, No. 10 


$1 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
( (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD*# 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE*# 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.40 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz......... 


Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz........ 
Flats, % Ib 


Standarda, 16 4.96 


SALMON# 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 4.00 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. \%.. 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1..... 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.... 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1.....% 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1. 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.. 
Medium Red, Talls............. 
SHRIMP*# 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 

Tomato, Carton Cut 
Mustard, Keyless ..........+. 4.90 
% Mustard, Keyless ............ 


Oval, No. 
TUNA FISH—Per Case 
California, 


California, %s, White.......... 21.00 
California, %s, Blue Fin........... ‘ 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... 


California, 4s, Striped ........ 
California, 1s, Striped . 
California, %s, Yellow ......... 
California, 16. cans 
*A premium of 25c per case is ch 
Maine Sardines where buyer specifies 


3.00 
ed on 
rand. 


N. ¥. 1.90 
1.00 
1.45 
eeee 
3.05 4.50 1.25 
eeee 
3.00 1.15 7.80 
3.00 
5.10 
3.30 1.25 1.40 
3.25 
3.50 1.20 1265 
3.50 1.70 
1.35 
.60 1.35 
2.45 
1.55 
4.50 2:15 
200 
05 10.75 
1. : 
1. RASPBERRIES§ 
1.15 
Gat 2.10 
2.30 
7:36 
2.05 1.35 
1.10 
4.75 
170 
4 
1:00 2.40 
195 
1.10 2.85 
3.60 1.55 
1.45 
5.00 2.75 
5.10 
1.60 
1.40 
4.00 
4.50 
1.50 4.75 ee 
380 
14.00 
25.00 
13.00 
6.50 
2 12.75 : 
13:00 
1.00 . 
1.00 
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WEEKLY 


REVIEW 


The Holiday Breaks in on the Market—The Corn Sta- 
tistics Show About as Expected—Many 
Price Changes in the Market. 


HANKSGIVING -So far as the canned foods mar- 

ket is concerned, they might well have extended 

the holiday over the week end, for the Friday 
after the big feast found the market operators strag- 
gling in late and lazy, too well filled to register much 
energy, and Saturday is only a piece of a day any way. 
Asked if there is anything new or moving in the mar- 
ket, the canned foods operator, canner or broker an- 
swers: “Yes, I played golf in the morning, went to the 
football game in the afternoon, then home—and oh, 
boy! I packed in so much turkey and pumpkin pie that 
I was just about able to sit up and listen to the radio 
and then tumble into bed.” 


And if we had been out among the so-called coun- 
try canners and asked that question, the answer would 
have been: ‘‘Wednesday we were out on the flats after 
’ ducks, and had pretty good shooting; got about 18 can- 
vasbacks. Yesterday we took the dogs and went for 
rabbits and birds, and when we got back in the after- 
noon the old bronze gobbler certainly did look good on 
the platter—kinda overstepped the canvasbacks in the 
chafing-dish—and then they tuned in on WJZ or WLS 
for a dance, or was it WSAI? Anyway, the young folks 
tried to shake down that Thanksgiving dinner, and it 
was a good day, eh?” 


It is of such stuff the market is made of the day 
after Thanksgiving, but in addition to packing them- 


selves with food all canners had much to be thankful 
for, and undoubtedly they were not forgetful. 


ORN STATISTICS—There is some food for 
C thought, however, for the man who likes to talk in 
a statistical way. The National Canners Associa- 

tion has just issued the figures for the 1926 corn pack, 


and they are interesting. You will find them in detail 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The pack of 19,069,000 cases shows just about the 
25 per cent cut from last year’s 24,320,000 cases that 
was expected, and if you will take the figures for the 


various states or localities you will see that each one of 
them kept quite close to this reduction. Minnesota 
was the only state that showed a variance from this, 


and Minnesota packed more corn than it did in 1925 by 
221,000 cases. 


In the past three years the corn canners have 
turned out 55,520,000 cases of corn, which shows that 
the production of the corn canning plants is upon a high 
fixed plane. Or, as we report in four-year groups (for 
the want of more space to the line), the past four years, 
1923-24-25 and 26, show a production of 69,626,000 
cases, as compared with the output of the previous 
four years, 1919-20-21 and 22, of 46,852,000 cases. In 
other words, the average year’s production of canned 


.corn has increased from a little more than 12,000,000 


a per year to nearly 17,500,000 cases, or 50 per 
cent. 

The real market consideration in this is as to the 
extent of the increased consumption of canned corn, 
and whether or not this has kept pace with this in- 
creased output. The pessimists will answer at once, it 
has not; and on the other hand there are many others 
who will insist that it has. The truth, of course, will 
be found in between the two. Undoubtedly there has 
been a very considerable inerease in the consumption of 
canned corn, and it has been won through increased 
quality. But it must be true also that more must be 
done to increase the annual eating of canned corn, so 
that this normal pack, as it is toay, of 17,500,000 or 
18,000,000 of cases will be taken each year. And that 
is a market consideration of the first importance. 


The Western Canners Association is largely a corn 
canners convention, on the same basis as the Wisconsin 
canners’ meeting, is that of pea canners, and the West- 
ern might well consider the work which the pea canners 
did, and the Convention this week would be the time to 


do it. Here is real work of a business-like nature that 
must be done. 


HE MARKET -~—In spite of the quietness following 
the holiday, the market prices show many and in- 
teresting changes. 


Baked beans have started to climb upwards, as was 
to be expected from the shortened dried bean market, 
due to the weather injuries to that crop. 


Stringless beans have scored a further advance and 


are booked to keep on the rise until another packing 
season replenishes the stocks. 
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And, as if to put the denial upon the corn statis- 
tics, the prices of canned corn are higher this week 
than last. 

Peas are not to be outdone in this general advance, 
and the prices of these show an advance this week. 

Pumpkin also is advancing slightly. 

Sauerkraut shows an advance all along the line, 
and this was to be expected when it is known that the 
general quality of the canned kraut has been improved 
until it now meets with approval. 

Sweet potatoes, however, scare a loss, as due to tie 
reports of the big crops almost everywhere, the prices 
might have been expected to decline. 

And there are reports in hand that tomatoes are 
quoted lower. This is more an effort to force the mar- 
ket than any actual reduction from a good cause. 

Canned fruits and other items in the list of canned 
foods remain about as last quoted. It is said the big 
buyers are getting busy with holiday goods rather than 
canned foods. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
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Market Quiet—The Low Price on Tomatoes Has Been 
Reached—Corn Lower—Cleaning Up Fruits— 
New Spinach Offering—Red Salmon 
Easy—Pineapple in Demand 

New York, Nov. 24, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Although there appears little 
| justification for it, the present market appears 
to be a buyers’ market in practically every re- 
spect, and the distributors are not slow to force the 
situation still further in their favor. Some of the pack- 
ers have been forcing things, and far from bringing 
out the demand which they had been looking for, this 
price-cutting has tended to still further restrict buying. 
It is an axiom that the jobber will never buy on a fall- 
ing market, but will always come in on a rising one, but 
some packers cannot seem to “see” this, and persist in 
killing the market, not only for themselves, but for 
their colleagues as well. 

Southern Tomatoes—The market appears to have 
reached bottom for the current move, some of the pack- 
ers who have been cutting prices apparently realizing 
the futility of further activity along this line. Quota- 
tions heard along the Street this week are as follows: 
Standard 1s, 60c to 6214c¢; 2s, 90c to 9214¢; 3s, $1.35 to 
$1.4214; 10s, $4.50 to $4.75, all per dozen, f. 0. b. can- 
nery. It is by no means possible to pick up stocks at 
the inside quotations from all canners; indeed, the re- 
verse is true. Some buyers have gone off “half-cocked”’ 
on reports of cheaper Southern tomatoes, but investi- 
gation has disclosed that they are Virginia pack, gener- 
any See a higher freight rate than Maryland 
goods. 

Indiana Tomatoes—The market for Indiana pack 
has sagged a little, in company with that for Eastern 
goods. Prompt shipment offerings of standards are 
reported at 7214¢ for 1s, 97!4c¢ for 2s, $1.40 for 3s, and 
$5.25 for 10s, all at the cannery. Buying has been 
rather quiet. The rush on California tomatoes has sub- 
sided somewhat, but the market is generally well held, 
as packers have been successful in clearing out a large 
part of their big pack. 


Peas Firmer—There has been some stiffening in 
the market for the lower grades of canned peas during 
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the past week, although buying has slackened off some- 
what. The large chains took hold of the market in a 
big way earlier in the month, however, and cleaned out 
much of the low-priced stock. Extra standards and 
fancy siftings are quiet and unchanged. 

Corn Lower—Southern canners are evidently more 
anxious to book business on standard crushed, offerings 
being reported at 87!4c a dozen, a drop of 214c from 
recent quotations. Business has continued small, even 
at the lowered quotation. Western packers are offer- 
ing prompt shipment standards at 85c per dozen. Job- 
bers appear to be generally of the idea that packers’ 
holdings are rather large, and so are going slowly in 
their operations in this market. . 

Packers Moving Fruits—California canners are re- 
ported offering canned fruits, particularly peaches and 
pears, at concessions. In some cases, prices quoted are 
under the opening prices this season, which will make 
the jobbers more wary about placing future business on 
the 1927 pack. The total offerings of canned fruit at 
concessions, however, are relatively light, and repre- 
sent the surplus holdings of some of the smaller can- 
ners who are anxious to clear the decks for the 1927 
campaign, and avoid the carrying over of any fruits if 
possible. The larger canners are not meeting this price 
competition of the smaller factors, and this is tending 
to keep the market in fairly healthy position. Distrib- 
utors are booking some business on California fruits 
where unusually attractive prices are offered, some of 
the purchases being made for delivery after the job- 
bers’ stock-taking early in January. This will relieve 
both the canners and jobbers of the necessity of taking 
stock on this fruit, as the packers will ship it out just 
before they take their inventory, and it will be en route 
while the jobbers are checking up on their warehouse 
holdings. 

Offer New Spinach—Southern California packers 
are offering spring pack spinach as follows: 1s, 9714e 
to $1.00; 2s, $1.1214 to $1.15; 214s, $1.2714 to $1.35; 
10s, $4.25 to $4.50, all f. 0. b. The spot market in Cali- 
fornia is reported well held, with stock short. The of- 
fering of spring pack spinach is for shipment when 
packed, probably during March and April of next year. 
Jobbers are not yet booking futures, preferring to wait 
until all of the packers are out with their quotations. 


Red Salmon—The market is still rather inclined to 
softness on the Coast, with prices ranging all the way 
from $2.35 to $2.50 per dozen. Buyers are stocking 
only for their immediate needs. Pinks continue un- 
changed at $1.35 to $1.45 on the Coast. Medium reds 
are lower at $1.85 per dozen, Coast, for 1s tall. Dis- 


tributors appear inclined to operate hand-to-mouth on 
all grades. 


Tuna Strong—Offerings of tuna for.shipment from 
the Coast are few and far between, and generally rep- 
resent resale lots. Whitemeat continues quite scarce 
on the spot position, with prices little better than nom- 
inal. Most jobbers are holding on to whatever stocks 
of whitemeat they have for their own retail outlets, but 
some of the jobbers find that current prices are higher 
than their trade will pay, and so are jobbing out their 
stocks in small lots at what appears to be steadily ris- 
ing prices. Packers delivered pro rata on the higher 
grades of tuna this year, and shipments from the 


spring pack cannot be expected to start for more than 
four months yet. 


Sardines Slow—Maine canners are advising their 
trade to cover on sardines at current quotations, but 
buyers do not appear anxious to buy in a large way. 
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The canners are talking short stocks, and predicting a 
higher market by the time packing gets under way next 
spring, but jobbers in many instances adhere to their 


policy of buying in small lots and selling on replace- 


ment basis. 

Pineapple in Demand—There has been quite a good 
deal of quiet buying of Hawaiian pineapple during the 
past week or so. Reports from the Coast are of a bull- 
ish nature, and jobbers are making sure of sufficient 
stocks to carry them along. Crushed appears com- 
pletely cleaned out of first hands, while only one or two 
grades of sliced are still to be had from the canners. 
Retailers have been calling for pineapple in fairly large 
quantities, and jobbers in many instances have moved 
out their “futures” much more quickly than they had 
expected to. 

Holiday Week—The Thanksgiving holiday tomor- 
row has cut into canned foods business along Hudson 
street considerably this year. Added to the quiet mar- 
ket which has prevailed during the past fortnight, the 
added dullness induced by the holiday has been just 
about enough to make some of the brokers want to 
“shut up shop” for the balance of the week. Both the 
wholesale grocers and the chain stores have been con- 
centrating on holiday lines, and the only canned foods 
which have been in demand are puddings, chicken, oys- 
ters and other holiday specialties. After this week, 
comes preparation for the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays, and for the next five or six weeks the canners 
and canned foods brokers will hear little else from the 
buyers than “too busy with holiday goods” or “too close 
to inventory” when they endeavor to book a little 
canned foods business. 


James A. (“Jimmie”) Anderson Dead—Members 
of the local trade were saddened this week to learn of 
the death of James A. Anderson, better known to the 
trade as “Jimmie” Anderson. Mr. Anderson died at 
his home at Morgan City, Utah, after a short illness. A 
number of members of the board of directors of the 
National Canners Association attended the funeral ser- 
vices. Mr. Anderson was at one time president of the 
National Canners Association, and had an interesting 
and picturesque place in the political and industrial his- 
tory of his home State. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Large Pack of Canned Corn for 1926—Announcement 
of Statistics Will Help Market—Some Very 
Low Prices on Canned Corn—Interest 
Among Buyers of Canned Peas. 

Notes of Interest. 

Chicago, November 26, 1926. 


ANNED CORN—The information that the pack of 

i canned corn for 1926 was 19,069,000 cases of No. 

2 size had been to a certain extent discounted by 

the brokers and wholesale buyers, though some were 

surprised, having estimated the output at not over 15,- 

000,000 cases. Generally the estimate of the pack ran 
about 18,000,000 cases. 

The saving consideration is that the output is 
about 5,000,000 cases less than last year (1925), and it 
is thought that the carry-over is much smaller than 
some have supposed. 
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The condition of the market will be helyed some by 
the announcement of the statistics of the output, for 
there had been no important buying for some time, be- 
cause the buyers were waiting for the output. to be an- 
nounced, so that they could have some basis upon which 
to figure. 


Some very low prices have been made on canned 
corn to Chicago buyers the past week, but as they were 
named upon distressed stocks they are not market 
prices, and therefore not of general interest. 


Canned Peas—Some interest is being found among 
the buyers in canned peas, and I have heard of one or 
two factory clean-ups the past week. The prices of 
such lots and in such transactions were of course low, 
and not representative of the market price, and could 
not be quoted because they were upset or average prices 
on a line of stock of various grades held by the selling 
cannery. 


There are quite a few canned peas in storage in 
Chicago waiting for a favorable market. They are in 
warm or safe storage, and, as the buyers have generally 
borrowed money on the warehouse receipts for the 
goods, there is no especial pressure to sell them. 


Since the Federal Reserve decision to put canned 
foods in line for approved loans based upon rediscount- 
ing privilege by the Federal Reserve Bank, for the 
notes secured by canned foods collateral, there has been 
more warehousing of peas and other canned foods in 
Chicago than before for many years. 


Canned Tomatoes—lIn conversation with a Louis- 
ville field broker a day or so ago he stated that the hold- 
ings of canned tomatoes in Southern Indiana canneries 
was very small, and he believed they were smaller than 
at this time last year. He said that he had to look 
longer and harder to find blocks or even carload lots of 
canned tomatoes in the hands of the Indiana canners 
than at the same period last year. It is therefore hoped 
that this article, canned tomatoes, will prove the hope 
of all the industry for a short yield, so that the shorage 
will have to be made up by the use of canned peas and 
corn. 


Mr. Charles Corey, of the Holland Canning Com- 
pany, of Holland, Mich., visited Chicago this past week 
and spent several days with the wholesale buyers, and 
reported that he had found favor in their sight, and 
was carrying home orders for several carloads of pears, 
crab apples, etc. He is a personal favorite with the buy- 
ers in the Chicago market and is a quality vanner. 


The canners and merchants of the Central West 
were very much shocked last week at the information 
of the death of James A. Anderson, of Morgan Canning 
Co., of Morgan, Utah, and a former president of the 
National Canners Association. He was a man of unu- 
— ability, and greatly liked for his lovable personal- 
ity. 

The Gibson Canning Company, of Gibson City, IIl., 
one of the Big Five canneries, has appointed Elliott, 
Roll & Wurtemberger their exclusive brokers for Chi- 
cago. 


The results for Canned Foods Week are being gen- 
erally reported as excellent, though in a few places the 
independent retailers did not co-operate. There were 
also a few smaller cities where the chain stores failed to 
co-operate. It was probably the best promoted of all 
the previous similar events, and secured the largest co- 
operation. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


More Interest and Work in Canned Foods Week Than 
Ever—Rains Will End Tomato Canning—Clean- 
ing Up Small Surplus of Canned Fruits— 
Big Crop of Sweet Potatoes— 
Coast Notes 


San Francisco, Nov. 24, 1926. 


BIG WEEK—Canned Foods Week came to a tri- 
A umphal close with much more interest taken in 
the event than in previous years. All branches 
of the trade co-operated in making the event a success 
and many retail grocers have reported that their sales 
for the week were double those of a year ago. Low 
prices were named to secure a wide distribution of 
canned foods and offerings were snapped up by a dis- 
criminating public with an eye for bargains. In San 
Francisco, the distributing center for the Pacific Coast, 
and itself a leading canning center, a feature of the ac- 
tivities of Canned Foods Week was the participation 
in the event by clubs and luncheon bodies and displays 
by concerns which do not handle groceries. Dry goods 
houses, railroads, telegraph concerns, hotels, banks, 
power companies and others devoted window space to 
elaborate displays and assisted in paying homage to the 
humble tin can which plays such an important part in 
the prosperity of San Francisco and California. The 
executive committee having charge of the plans for 
Canned Foods Week for Northern California consisted 
of W. J. Boradori, of the Lang & Stroh Co., San Fran- 
cisco, chairman; C. C. Connolly, secretary ; Preston Mc- 
Kinney, secretary of the Canners’ League of California ; 
Ed Jennings, of Hooper & Jennings; Harvey Sorensen, 
of the United Grocers, and William G. Goldberg, ex- 
officio president of the Association of Grocery Brokers. 
Chairmen of sub-committees included A. P. Foute, of 
the Kern Grocery Co., Bakersfield ; L. M. Boggs, of Kel- 
ley-Clarke Co., Sacramento; William G. Alexander, of 
the Keystone Co., San Jose, and Walter Cockcroft, of 
the Juillard-Cockcroft Co., Watsonville. 

The Crops—Heavy rains have fallen in Northern 
California and it is likely that these will put an end to 
tomato packing, although so far there have been no 
frosts. Snows have fallen in the mountains and pros- 
pects for the coming year are taking on a brighter as- 
pect. The recent storm has brought the precipitation 
for this territory well above normal, but the central and 
southern portions of the State are still badly in need of 
rain. All. California crops which could be damaged by 
storm have long. since been harvested and rains are now 
welcomed by:all:interests. 

Fruits—Despite the fact that California canners 
have disposed of the bulk of their packs of fruits, some 
interests are attempting to make an immediate clean- 
up of surplus holdings, rather than wait until spring, 
when another buying movement is to be expected. This 
tendency has been noted for some time on the part of 
some small packers, but has become more widespread 
of late, with the result that there is a definite weakness 
in spot offerings of quite a few lines, with this weak- 


ness scarcely justified in a number of instances. Apri-. 


cots do not seem to be affected. by the price-cutting tac- 
tics, as stocks of these are very limited, but many sales 
are being made of peaches and pears at quite substan- 
tial reductions from list prices. Pears especially are 
being offered at reductions, ‘canners apparently being 
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desirous of getting rid of stocks of this fruit, regardless 
of cost. Canning costs, however, ran a wide range this 
year, and prices which might represent a loss to some 
prove a profit to others. Most of the shaded prices on 
peaches are on the lower grades of No. 10s. There is 
also a tendency noted toward lower prices on cherries, 
there being a surplus on a few grades. 

Sweet Potatoes—The California crop of sweet po- 
tatoes is estimated at 1,320,000 bushels this year, as 
compared with 1,107,000 bushels in 1925 and 678,000 
bushels in 1924. Canning operations are under way 
and the pack promises to be of considerable size. The 
bulk of this crop is produced in the San Joaquin Valley, 
tributary to San Francisco. 

Coast Notes—The Californians’ Orange and Olive 
Exposition will be held Thanksgiving week at Oroville, 
where it has been a feature for many years. Contrary 
to popular opinion in Eastern States, the bulk of the 
olives produced in California come from the northern 
and central sections, and oranges ripen there fully six 
weeks earlier than in Southern California. Oroville, 
the center of an important orange and olive growing 
district, is located well north of San Francisco. Here 
is located the famous Ehmann olive plant, which pion- 
eered the way for California ripe olives, and other large 
packing plants are also located there. 


The seventh annual agricultural show of the Uni- 
versity of California was held at Berkeley the week of 
November 15, with hundreds of displays of fresh fruits, 
canned fruits and jellies. The event was managed by 
the Agricultural Club, and at the close of the show the 
fruis on display were auctioned off to defray the ex- 
penses of the event. First prize for exhibits went to 
the fruit products division of the college for its display 
showing fruit-canning and jelly-making methods. 

J. J. Hoey, of San Francisco, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Olive Association, was one of the speakers at a 
luncheon tendered recently at Lindsay, Cal., by the 
Lindsay Chamber of Commerce. He spoke on the need 
of organized effort in the olive industry, and D. W. Jen- 
nings, manager of the San Francisco office of Lord, 
Thomas & Logan, spoke on “Increasing the Demand for 
Ripe Olives by Advertising.” W. O. Johnson, manager 
of the Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, presided at the 
gathering. 

While the Alaska Packers’ Association has dis- 
posed of several of its sailing vessels of late, officials 
deny that the entire fleet is to be sold and suggest that 
San Francisco will continue to be the home port for the 
world’s largest fleet of ocean-going ships for many a 
year to come. Fourteen iron and steel sailing ships 
make up the fleet. The Star of India has been pur- 
chased by the San Diego Historical Society and will be 
ry in connection with an aquarium in the Southern 
city. 

Receipts of fish by canneries in Southern Cali- 
fornia have been quite light of late, according to rec- 
ords of the California State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. The September catch was 50 per cent less than 
that of August, amounting to but 4,674,339 pounds, of 
which 2,867,108 pounds were skipjack. The catch of 
sardines for the month amounted to 320,825 pounds. 


Chief Steward A. L. Golden, of the Matson Liner 
Matsonia, which recently arrived at San Francisco from 
the Hawaiian Islands, has been awarded a prize for a 
recipe using canned salmon, winning out in a field of 
more than two hundred thousand entries. A few months 


ago he won a prize for a recipe using Hawaiian canned 
pineapple. 
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Foods Distributors are Doing 


Preliminary Reports Indicate Canned Foods Week Was Sweeping Success with Grocers— 
Wholesale Grocers Reported In Buying Combine In Attempt to Meet and Beat 
Chains at their Own Game—How Will The Chains Regard Jobbers’ — 
Combines?—Lo, the Poor Broker—First National Stores Report 
Gratifying Progress in Consolidating Activities After 
Recent Merger. 


6é EEK” WAS SUCCESS— With the Canned Foods Week 
W campaign officially over, reports are starting to come in 
from important market centers regarding the volume 
booked during the movement. While actual figures regarding 
retailers’ sales are, of course, not obtainable, the volume of job- 
bers’ sales serves as an accurate index of the general situation, 
and reports from the wholesalers indicate that the “Week” went 
over big. In some localities, it appears, the demand for canned 
foods surpassed all expectations during the campaign, while in 
others the movement was fully up to earlier anticipations. An 
encouraging feature of this yyear’s drive is the news that the 
movement was observed in more markets than ever before. *An- 
other important development was the ambitious way in which 
the campaign was handled in some of the larger markets, with 
trolley, billboard, newspaper, elevated trains, subway posters, 
and other methods of bringing the event before the housewives. 
Canned foods shows also featured the drive in some markets. 


Marketing Specialists, Inc—A new organization in the 
wholesale grocery field which is attracting much attention from 
canners and specialty manufacturers is the Marketing Special- 
ists, Inc., with headquarters in Chicago. According to current 
reports (official announcement of the organization is lacking), 
there are twelve large jobber members of the group. The idea 
is for these houses to pool their buying orders on various gro- 
cery products, thus placing them in position to demand more fa- 
vorable prices and terms than they could obtain working mde- 
pendently. In addition, this plan gives them an opportunity of 
competing more closely with the chains on their first costs. In 
other respects the organization parallels the chain store idea. 
Several of the jobbers reported affiliated with the new group 
have organized their retail customers into units much like the 
chains with which they have to compete. The retail stores re- 
tain their individual ownership, but standardize their appear- 
ance, displays, etc., and engage in co-operative advertising. The 
jobber furnishes the retailers with “specials” to meet the cut- 
price “leaders” of the chain stores in their territories. Part of 
the plan, according to the reports going the rounds of the trade, 
involving the cutting down of the multiplicity of brands, which 
has long been recognized as one of the weak links in the retail- 
ers’ armor. J. F. Grimes, well-known grocery accountant and 
economist of Chicago, is credited with being the “daddy” of the 
idea, as well as the directing genius of the organization. Some 
of the concerns mentioned as being affiliated with the new group 
are Wm. T. Reynolds & Co., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; J. T. Far- 
gason Co., of Memphis; E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., of Milwau- 
kee; Driscoll, Church & Hall, of New Bedford, Mass. In some 
quarters of the trade the belief is prevalent that the new organ- 
ization is a concern of much greater magnitude than is com- 
monly supposed, and that considerably more than twelve jobbers 
are involved. One of the members of the new organization is 
quoted as saying: “The movement is of national importance, and 
is established in twelve principal cities, through the Marketing 
Specialists, Inc., Chicago. The Chicago company represents 400 
wholesale grocers in various cities who will buy as one group. 
Their united purchasing power will be greater than that of any 
other food group in existence.” 


Where Does the Broker Fit In?—The rapid changes in the 
grocery industry during the past several months have failed to 
take into account one of the important links in the grocery chain 
—notably the canned foods distributive scheme—the broker. 
The brokers have been under fire from many angles, and their 
lot is not an enviable one. Many of the troubles which today 
beset the broker are the direct outgrowth of conditions which 
the brokers themselves created several years ago. As early as 
1922 and 1923 the New York brokerage fraternity was consid- 
erably disturbed by reports that one of the largest buying or- 
ganizations in the country was placing canned foods business 
only with brokers who would “split” their commissions with the 
buyer, which happened to be a chain store group. The rumor 
was strengthened by the fact that some of the old-line brokers, 
with the choicest canned foods accounts, but strong scruples re- 
garding the rightness of things, started to find themselves “out 
in the cold” with the buyer mentioned, while brokers who had 
previously not loomed large in the canned foods field started get- 


ting large orders. Of course, there was nothing illegal about 
any of this, but it was directly at variance with what the brokers 
had generally regarded as one of the unwritten laws of the in- 
dustry. This commission-splitting was brought to the attention 
of the Brokers Association, but as far as is generally known, no 
drastic action was taken at the time, although it is probable that 
strong hints were given the brokers involved that their activities 
did not meet with the approval of either their colleagues or their 
association. Some of the wholesale grocers soon “got wise” to 
what was going on, and there was a noticeable coldness saown 
by them to the favored brokers who were commonly reported to 
be enjoying considerable of the split-commission business of the 
chain. Several months ago the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation was was forced into the open in the split-commission 
question, and dropped many of its members who were indulging 
in the practice. With all due respect to the brokers’ organiza- 
tion, however, it was just about two or three years too late in its 
disciplining of its members. Many prominent brokerage houses 
who would have adhered strictly to the rules of the game, if 
given half a chance to do so by the competition they were com- 
pelled to meet, had found it necessary to put aside some of their 
scruples in order to hold their volume, and the split-commission 
scheme of things became quite widespread indeed. Much of the 
trouble was due originally to the heavy influx of speculators and 
“sharpshooters” into the canned foods brokerage business during 
the post-armistice boom. In addition, many men who had pre- 
viously been brokers’ salesmen and clerks branched out as full- 
fledged brokers. Not all of these newcomers into the field could 
be charged with instituting the split-commission evil, by any 
means, but with the field overcrowded some of the brokers who 
had met with success during the boom suddenly found to their 
consternation that instead of being the crackerjack salesman 
they had fondly imagined themselves to be, they were in reality 
“order takers.” They found it quite different getting business 
when faced with real competition than had been the case when 
there were three or four buyers for every case of canned foods 
available. The natural result was the inauguration of the split- 
commission idea by some of the weak sisters in the industry, and 
the practice spread as legitimate brokers found it necessary to 
“meet competition” in order to hold their place in their markets. 
Since the recent storm regarding split commissions the brokers 
have found themselves in a ticklish position. Some of them have 
sought to justify the position of the broker in the scheme of 
canned foods distribution. This has not only been uncalled for, 
but unwise as well. The legitimate broker justifies his existence 
by the service he renders his principals and his customers, and 
should find no necessity for coming to the front with a plea for 
his existence. Some of the large specialty manufacturers are 
showing a disposition to get away from the brokers and handle 
all of their own sales direct. This will make it all the more im- 
perative for brokers handling such accounts to render their prin- 
cipals the service which they have a right to expect in order to 
hold their accounts, and should make for more economical and 
efficient operation all around. The up-to-the-minute canner and 
specialty manufacturer, however, recognizes the fact that the 
food broker fills a necessary and important part in the scheme 
of distribution, but they also recognize the fact that there are 
brokers and brokers, and choose their own individual representa- 
tives accordingly. 


“BILL” RIGHTOR BACK ON THE JOB 


‘HE Indiana Canners’ meeting brought back on 
the job “Bill” Rightor, who was on his toes writ- 
ing orders for labels for H. Gamise & Bro., Balti- 
more. “Big-hearted Bill’ spent eight weeks this past 
summer in an Indianapolis hospital, suffering with 
pleurisy. The doctors just about had him dead, but 
Bill showed them that they “can’t keep a good man 
down” by coming to the convention more active and 
looking better than ever. You can expect him to make 
his regular call any day now. 
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(Continued from bage 10) 


‘Jimmie’? ANDERSON is DEAD. 


He rapidly became a dominant figure in the canning indus- 
try, serving in various capacities in the Utah Canners Associa- 
tion, and as director, vice-president and president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, which he headed in 1923. He was 
chairman of the National Canned Food Week Committee for 


1924, and served as the Western member of the committee for 
1925 and 1926. 


As a venturer in political fields he was three times elected 
to the Utah State Legislature, assisting in the drafting of im- 
portant banking and manufacturing laws. As a writer of verse 
he gained for himself the title of “Poet of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains,” his poems portraying vividly his outlook on life. 


With associates Mr. Anderson located and developed a large 
coal deposit in Southern Utah, known as the Blackhawk Mine, 
assuming full charge of its development, the property, which is 
said to be one of the largest mines in the West, later being sold 
to the United States Fuel Company. 

Without children of his own, he adopted and raised two, lav- 
ishing upon them the same affection he would have bestowed 
upon children of his own.” 


“Jimmie” Anderson was a sample of the American 
man at his best. 


You remember his lines: 


When you ask what place I love the best, 
There is no East, there is no West. 

It is just one big broad land to me, 
With host of friends and liberty. 


* KKK KH 


Then there’s just one place I love the best, 
Deserving praise ’bove all the rest; 
It’s the place that God intended to be, 
It’s the great big United States to me. 


Good bye Jimmie. The canning industry owes 
a big debt to you, and may an all-wise Providence re- 
pay you, as we believe He will, and may your soul 
rest in peace. . 


DEATH OF F. F. HUBBARD 


S the summer of life passes and fall comes creep- 
A ing on, naturally more and more leaves drop from 

the tree. This time it is Mr. F. F. Hubbard, as 
kindly and considerate a gentleman as ever graced the 
canning industry; not a great canner in the sense of 
prducing record packs of canned foods, but one 
who conducted a fine cannery at Canastota, N. Y., 
for many, many years—back among the first canners of 
that State. He died at his home in Canastota, N. Y., 
on Saturday evening at 5.30 o’clock, November 20th. 
He was nearly if not eighty years old. And he was 
active in the business up to the time of his death. 

Mr. ‘Fred’ F. Hubbard will be remembered by 
many as having been President of the Atlantic States 
Packers Association, before the formation of the Nat- 
‘onal Canners Association. This Atlantic Association 
was formed in 1893 and continued actively in existance 
until the formation of the present National Canners 
Association, when it was supposed to withdraw and 
actually did so. 

Mr. Hubbard was a r2¢u‘ar visitor to all the UCon- 
ventions, ard greatly enjuyed the reunion of his many 
friends on these occasions. 

His funeral was held from his residence cn Tues- 
cay afternoon November 23rd, and was attended by 
rary canners and members of the New York State 
Canners Association. 
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WISCONSIN CANNERS FORM SALES ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


ANNERS Co-operative Sales Corporation, a Wis- 
consin corporation, was put into being at a meet- 
ing in the Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, on Mon- 

day, November 22, 1926, when 56 shares of the capital 
stock in this joint venture were subscribed by Badger 
State pea canners. 

Officers elected were‘ W. I. Berg, Onalaska Can- 
ning Co., President; Alfred Hipke, New Holstein Can- 
ning Co., Vice-President; T. O. Goeres, Lodi Canning 
Co., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors elected were D. R. Sanderson, Arlington 
Canning Co., Arlington; T. O. Goeres, Lodi Canning 
Co., Lodi; B. M. Apker, Barron County Canning and 
Pickle Co., Barron; A. A. Schnurr, Mineral Point Can- 
ning Co., Mineral Point; Jac Thill, Knowlton Canning 
Co., Knowlton; W. F. Christel, Valders Canning C©o., 
Valders; A. T. Hipke, New Holstein Canning Co., New 
Holstein; W. G. Glascoff, Waupun Canning Co., Wau- 
pun; L. W. Amend, Wisconsin State Canners Co., Ri- 
pon; Charles H. Karch, Hartford Canning Co., Hart- 
ford; J. B. Faas, Oostburg Canning Co., Oostburg; 
Chris Dahl, Osseo Canning Co., Osseo; Will Shorer, 
Sauk City Canning Co., Sauk City ; Otto Bosshard, Hol- 
men Canning Co., Holmen; Henry Soltan, Hussa Can- 
ning and Pickle Co., Bangor; Wm. L. Erback, Athens 
Canning Co., Athens; Wm. Christensen, Central Can- 
ning Co., Colby; W. I. Berg, Onalaska Canning Co., On- 
alaska. 

Wisconsin has known several mergers in years 
past in the pea canning industry, embracing three or 
four or a half-dozen plants. Never before, however, 
has a joint working arrangement been attempted upon 
such a scale, and yet in such a simple manner. 

No merger of physical plants is planned, no hold- 
ing companies or heavy consolidation projects. All 
that the canner does is take a- share or two of stock in 
the sales corporation, par value $50, and agree to mar- 
ket part of his peas through the corporation. 

Financing is to be done by means of bonded ware- 
house receipts issued under authority of the United 
States Department of Agriculture enforcing the federal 
warehouse act, or of the Wisconsin Department of 
— administering the state warehouse act, or 
both. 

Wisconsin produces approximately 55 per cent of 
the canned peas of the nation. The new sales under- 
taking, extending to an appreciable number of all the 
canners of the state, is expected by its proponents to 
be of substantial importance to this great industry of 
Wisconsin. 

The above is the official announcement of this step, 
publication of which was withheld at the time the re- 
port of the Wisconsin Convention was made. 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF PROGRAM 


Western Canners’ Association 85th Semi-Annual Con- 
vention, New Palmer House, Chicago, 
November 30th-December Ist, 1926 

Program begins immediately following noon 
juncheon, November 30th, 1926. 

First Session, November 30th, 1926 

Invocation. 

Welcome Address—Arthur Hamilton, President, 
Western Canners’ Association. 

Address—R. L. Davidson, President, National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
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Address—F. E. Gorrell, Secretary, National Can- 
ners Association. 

Address—Chas. Guelf, President, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association. 

Address—L. R. Wing, President, National Food 
Brokers’ Association. 

Second Session—December 1, 1926 
9.30 A. M. 

Address—Geo. W. Cobb, General Sales Manager, 
American Can Company. 

Address—R. L. Hommel, National Chain Grocery 
Stores Association. 

Address—F. H. Maillard, American Specialty Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Address—Prof. F. C. Gaylord, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Address—F. Royal Clark, Chairman Canned Foods 
Week Committee. 

Address—Prof. Geo. E. oot, Horticulture De- 
partment, Michigan State College 

Address—W. P. Hartman (of W. R. Roach & Co. ), J] A CORNER OF ONE OF OUR BREEDING GROUNDS SHOWING PEDI- 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Subject: European Corn Borer. GREED ALASKA PEAS AND A CREW MAKING 

Reports of standing committees, special commit- INDIVIDUAL PLANT SELECTIONS 
tees and open discussion in which all members are in- 
vited to participate. 

Please sign and ipegd mail the enclosed postal ’ 
card for reserved seat at the opening luncheon—No- 
vember 30th—so that we will know how many to pre- Clark ) D ependable Stock 


pare for. (Luncheon, $1.25.) 


— A. LEE, Secretary, —OF— 
estern Canners’ Association, 
Room 409—208 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. | Alaska Seed Peas 


1926 CORN STATISTICS. 
National Canners Association, 1739 H. Street. 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1926. 
aoa Leading canners have been putting up 


This publication gives the nineteenth annual statistical re- 
port of -_ gy in the United States during 1926, expressed depended p roducts for many years 
in cases 0 o. 8 cans. rom 
Published by authority of the Board of Directors of the Na- our stocks. 
tional Canners Association. I 
FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary. t pays to use proven seed. 
1928 1924 1925 1926 7 

2,382,000 1,764,000 4,105,000 —«-3,361,000 We are now booking contract orders 
3,053,000 from 1927 crop and solicit your con- 

923, ;294, 5693, 1,347,000 
1,390,000 787,000 2,875,000 1,735,000 tinued patronage. 
Marylan4d.......... 2,256,000 1,707,000 3,678,000 2,133,000 oT 
New York........ 434,000 749,000 1,311,000 —1,038,000 RI N GLESS BEANS, CON- 
Wisconsin......... 648,000 388,000 1,148,000 ~—843,000 NECTICUT GROWN SWEET 
2,044,000 CORN and DETROIT DARK RED 

innesota.......... 199; 1,541,000 1,762,000 
| BEET are also leaders in our items 
Michigan.......... of production. 
Delaware......... 842,000 680,000 1,484,000 953,000 ‘ 
ieee... Your inquiries will receive prompt at- 
Pennsylvania... . tention. 
All other states 292,000° 407,000 732,000 800,000 

14,106,000 12,131,000 24,320,000 19,069,000 


The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Wholesale Growers 


— Too Later To CLassiry 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent, 12 years 


experience, age 37 years. Now employed but would like to make Milford, Connecticut 
change on January ist. Have been in present position 6 years. . 
Understand the handling of fruits ani vegetables, warehouse work Branch Houses throughout the West. 


and shipping, also oftie work. 
Address Box B-1445 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Just Off The Press 


How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 
J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


2np EDITION 


Expert directions on how to purchase canned foods, 
together with brief explanations of how all goods are 
handled in the factories; valuable information for Sales- 
men on how to display and sell the goods—Management 
of the storeroom—Handling of Salesmen—Avoidance of 
losses through many causes—How to ‘“‘talk’’ Canned 


Foods. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 


Send Orders to 


J. A. LEE THE CANNING TRADE 
208 N. Wells St. Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A beautiful © 
label helps sales 


ANY sales over the counter are decided at 

the moment of purchase by the appear- 
ance of the label. Does your label really help 
sell your product ? \ 
‘Labels should suggest that the contents are 


dainty and tasty. We make labels that do this. 
Write us for particulars. 


CONSULT OUR 

‘TRADE MARK BUREAU 

The courts have decided that brand names 
and trade marks are valuable property. No new 
brand should be adopted without investigation. 

We maintain a Trade Mark Bureau, which 
contains over 829,000 brand names, including 
all’ registered brands. 

i We search titles and help ‘ilieumniale against 
infringement. We make no charge for this 
special service. 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company. 


CINCINNATI 
55 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd St. 


BALTIMORE 


ry’ 

| 

/ 
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1} SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 
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“Doctor, there’s something the matter with my 
breathing.” 


“Well, we’ll soon stop that.”—Georgia Cracker. 


“Did I ever tell you what a fright I got on my 
wedding day?” 
“Tut, tut, man; you should not speak that way of 


your wife.”—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Mother—Betty, John brought you home very late 
last night. 


Betty—Yes, it was late, Mother. Did the noise 
disturb you? 

Mother—No, dear, it wasn’t the noise. It was the 
silence.—Cornell Widow. 

“You say your wife has received an anonymous 
letter informing her of something you did before your 
marriage? Well, the best thing you can do is to con- 
fess.” 

“T know, but she won’t let me read the letter, and 
I don’t know what to confess.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“Hello, the club? Is my husband there? Not 
there you say? But wait—I haven’t even told you my 
name!” 

“Say, lady! There ain’t nobody’s husband ever 
here.”—Black and Blue Jay. 


“Tell that fat woman she’ll have to take that big 
hat off that other seat and hold it in her lap.” 

The usher came back a few moments later and 
asked his chief: 

“What’ll I do now? She says she ain’t got no 
lap.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


Cubist Artist (to visitor)—Well, what do you 
think of my pictures? ‘ 

Visitor—On the whole I think I prefer the por- 
trait of your wife in the bathroom. 

Cubist Artist—Portrait of my wife? That’s not 
a portrait; that’s a plan of the drains. 


A bald man with wire-like whiskers can’t see any- 
thing so very wonderful about nature.—Ex. 


Eliminating the Middleman. Ole was traveling 
in Nebraska. His wife suddenly became ill and he 
asked the conductor to hold the train while he got off 
and found an undertaker. 

“An undertaker !” exclaimed the conductor. “What 
you want first is a doctor.” 

“Aye guess I know what I want,” said Ole. “Aye 
bane a non-partizan Leaguer from North Dakota and 
up dare we bane cut out da middleman.”—Ex. 


The old-time burglar used to demand, “your money 


or your life.” -The present-day bootlegger demands 


both.—Sample Case. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc, 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. : 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 
Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. | 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,TiIn, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

n-Chapman Co., Berlin, 8. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K ins & Co. 


- K. Robin ., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Ce., Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Marka:rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 


Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN. 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Colls. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis: 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. ; 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftaio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitaters. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
{bare Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, oO. 
Counters. an Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
be ay String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

8S. Can Co., Cincinnati... 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. S 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. aii 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

nes, Steam. ee Boilers and E 

Enameled-lined Kettles. See 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover . Co., San J 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimere 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her. 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


lers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Canr chy. Corp., edar urg, Wis 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. ” 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Ce., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., timore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho rs. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ J 
Gasoline Firepots. Seo Gunnery 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
ga & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 


dler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Corporation, Chicago.. 


GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
vernors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Carriers. See Carrs. and ing 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Hus — 
Green Pea ——— See Cleaning an 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Soames. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, —. — 
. B. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapelis, 
Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or dangntes. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, 
, Cincinnati. 
gig & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. . 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., more. 
rague-Bells Corp., 
RAUT MACHINERY. 
iene Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
ELING MACHINES. 
paw. Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, 
0.» 
Gober Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
al Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
NUMA BEAN RUBBERS 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING | PO] Etc. 
ich, Cincinnati.. 
Can See & Markers. 
armalade pachine Pulp 
iLK CONDENS! & CAN MCHY. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
trow Machinery 
pg rs Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 8. 
& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., timore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
hil rich, Cincinnati. 
: inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Rid 


J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co.. Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 
F. C. Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 
PEA CANNER®S’ MACHINERY, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Falls, N. Y. 
. Hamae ach. -, Kewaun Wis. 
Hansen Cang. 


en . Mehy. Cerp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 


nk Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated. Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. * 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Kar! Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 


Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 


ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 8. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing hines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co.. Bristol Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 

F. C. Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 

Sunni-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 
SEED CULTURES, Inoculation. 

The Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, IIl. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
es Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Coe., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 

prague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Sorters, Pea. ee Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Bite. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

neral Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N: Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, METAL, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. EB. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy, Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp. Chicago. 
as and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich.. 
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| SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 1 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
ete. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY _ 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


AA 
° 
: 


CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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